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PEsUNME, from the 703 Py" 6 with which you 
conelude your © New Light examined,” that I am 

not one of thoſe few privileged members of the Aſſociate 
Synod whoſe perſons can be recognized by your piercing 
eye. This honour I ſurrender without regret to my 
brethren in Glaſgow ; and only lament, that, owing to 
at the democtatical modes of government in our little ſo- 
cieties *,” the ſpecimen of Seceding miniſters whoſe per- 
ſons hve" been ſubmitted to your curious inſpection, 
has been ſuch as to raiſe in ſo pious and loyal a eat an 

horror of the whole order. 

But although the obſcurity of my lake and hex 
unpropitious eireumſtances, have concealed me hitherto 
from the eyes of ſo accurate à judge of merit, your great- 


er celebrity has expoſed your character to my attention, | 


and your perſon to my view. So conſpicuous and loyal 
a figure, decorated with a theological title; and other theo- 
| logical ornaments, and perpetually” buſtling about great 
things or ſmall, with which it has, or it has no connec- 
tion, could not have eſcaped the obſervation of a perſon 


* New Light Exachined, p- 4. 
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. whoſe opportunities were Sou and whoſe ein was 
leſs than mine. 


Sir, I know you well; not ranks by 4 I « even 
by perſon.” I ſhall not ſoon forget the man to whom my 
attention was ſo irreſiſtibly attracted in the General Aſ- 
ſembly of the Church of Scotland, when he declaimed, 
with ſuch illiberal vehemence, againſt the poor illiterate 


Seceders, an to call up another Doctor, of greater reſpe&- 5 


ability, in their vindication. I yet admire that extent 
of information, and profundity of reſearch, which ena- 
bled him to ſtate to the appalled Aſſembly the immenſe 
numbers, and rapid increaſe of Seceders ; and to calcu- 
late, with the accuracy of a miniſter of finante, the ſum 
annually extracted from the pockets of the loweſt orders 


of the people, for erecting Seceding meeting · houſes, and 
maintaining Seceding miniſters.;---2 ſum ſo enormous 


that it could almoſt ſupport one biſhop, ſnould he reſide in 


Scotland!!! Nor have I ceaſed. to wonder at that abilt- 


ty vrhich enlivened the dry details of numbers, by phi- 


lippics againſt that illiterate yet defigning claſs of men 


who conduct the devotions of Seceders, and by pathetic 


lamentations over the infatuated multitudes who re- 
fign themſelves to the en, Care * duch e 
guides. 

At would be highly i improper 8 hood As I 
am not whiſpering in your private ear, to ſay how much 
additional knowledge I have obtained of you, ſinte your 
talents firſt burſt on me in the New - church aiſſo. Your 
own authority convinces me, that © it would be impro- 


per to have recourſe to private hiſtory in judging of pub 


ic conduct“. Yet I confeſs that long after. I had be- 
gun to admire you, I had mack of your character to 


learn. Some men muſt be Tong — and exannned_ 


2 


in various points of Gave, before they can be thoroughly | 


known; And ſuch a man is Dr Portedus. I had chen 


ſeen---pardon an expreſſion, which; as vou remark. of 


another Seceder.* expreſſion, is new, and not/very aocu- 
rate, I had then ſeen only one ace of your:characs 
ter. I had haſtily marked you down 28 nothing more 


than a fierce charch-man, of ſome ability, and of the race 
of Sacheveral, who: confidered all ſeprration ns ſchiſm, 


and all ſchiſm as damnable, and who would have looked 


on it as not leſs beneath him to plead the cauſe than to 


know the perſons df Seceders. Had it not been for your 
late publication, I ſhonld have-continued to under-rate 
your talents and miſtake your character; nor could I 
_ eafily have been perſuaded that, after having bawled ſo 


loudly and fo long, The Church is in danger,” you - 


would have bad either ſtrength or inclination. to 'vocife.. 
rate with che lungs of a Stentor the dangers of the Seoeſ- 
ſion. You have aſtonrſhed me with the verſatility of 


your talents, You ran be Churchman and Diſſenter by 


turns. + Your parts equally fit yon to defend, or betray 
aa 3s, to attack, or vindicate the Seceſſion. 
I have often been puzzled, but ſeldom more ſo than 


o3-preſent.. In my attempts at a daflification of charar- 


ters, I know got in what order to place yours. At once 
the defender of the oppoſite faiths of the church and of 
the Seceſſion; the bulwark of the one, and the main'pil- 
lar of the other! Nou ate doubtleſs a non-deſcript:: or 
ſhall I place yon among the amphibia, as capable of liv= 
ing alternately in two flifferent elements? For you ſeem, 


by your late publication, to be as much at. home when 
moving in the denſe and muddy waters of the Seceſſion, | 


—— wh che Ae air of the Church. 


* P. 48. 
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A ſuperficial reader of your book. will ſuppoſe you 4 
Seceder, and of the moſt rigid caft ; and can be unde- 
ceived, only by having his attention called to the learning 
which you diſplay, and to the ignorance which you diſ- 
cover ;—an ignorance of the perſons and principles, po- 
litical and religious, of Seceding miniſters, and a learning 
« reſpecting, regarding, or * in matters gf *” gram« 
mar and Roman law, which are equally unſuitable to the 


character of a genuine Seceder. of [4-06 


It is probable indeed that Cons of my friends. nn} 
have been gulled hy your ſpecious profeſſions of zeal 


for their peculiar tenets, and may be ready to adore the 


man who has been raiſed up to ſuppott with the vigour 
of youth the tottering fabric of the Seceſſion, and to vin- 


dicate its principles, after they are ſuppoſed to have been 


abandoned by their natural.defenders. | Sir, We have 
ſimple men among us, of greater integrity than diſcern - 
ment. Theſe will be apt to ſuppoſe you in earneſt, be- 
cauſe. you look grave; fincere, becauſe you are warm. 
Ignorant of your determined and deſperate hoſtility to 


the Seceſſion, they will conclude that you cannot poſſibly 
' have been aiming a ſtroke at its vitals, while you were 


rouſing them to adhere to their principles, lamenting 
their diviſions, - and affecting to tremble at the thought 
of the approaching © degradation” of their church. They 
have no idea how it is poſſible to aſſume the language, 
without having previouſly adopted the ſentiments of 
Seceders. They know not what ou men can mew 
ſerve a turn. 5 Ty = 


* See 2 is morſel of criticiſm on the eſſential difference between 
_ theſe ſynonymous phraſes in the Doctor's pamphlet, pages 38, 39. The 
Roman law aſcertains the hes: uſe of 8 words !!! 


5 121 
This is indeed an age of wonders. Revolutions the 


moſt furpriſing, and the moſt abſurd, have taken place 


in the opinions of men, in reſ pet both to religion and 
to politics ; and in ſuch a time as this, it is even poſſe» 
ble that the Doctor may have become a Seceder. | 
I cannot, however, for my own part, entertain an 
idea ſo degrading to your reputation for ſenſe and 
learning, as the world would connect with that of a fine 
 cere belief of the peculiarities of the Seceſſion. It ſhall be 
my buſineſs to prevent, as much as in me lies, the opi- 
nion of your converſion from obtaining currency. I 


. ſhall tell them, that you only put on 8 maſk to amuſe 


_ yourſelf a little at their expence; aud that in fact you 
have leſs faith in the formal obligation of the Solemn - 
League and Covenant, than thoſe of their miniſters who 
are moſt prone to innovation. The arguments which 
I propoſe to uſe with this view, I ſhall ſubmit to your 
ſuperior judgment in the hope of your approbation. 

I know from my own experience, that men require 
only {light evidence to convince them of the reality of 
what they fervently wiſh to be true. The Burgher Se- 
ceſſion has never yet enjoyed the honour of having a 
Doctor of divinity among its adherents ; their miniſters 
have been too poor to purchaſe the title, and too illite- 
rate to deſerve it. Though they have exiſted ſo long as 
| you ſtate in your introduction, they have never been a- 
ble to boaſt even of one among them learned in the Ro- 
man law. The confequence which ſuch an acquiſition 
would give them in their own eyes, and in thoſe of their 
country, may have miſled their judgment. I ſhall warn 
them againſt falling into an opinion which would not 
occaſion leſs mortiſication to them, when detected to be a 
miſtake, than ground of exultation if it poſſibly could 
be true.— You n Sir, we have no rewards which | 


OO 


—_— 
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 eould compenſate for your loſs of emolument and fame; 


and you could not become a Seceder without _ var 
lid reaſon for the change. 

But I ſhall not ſtop here. 1 Gall remind my Wied | 
that it does not uniformly follow, that & man believes 


doctrines: becauſe he qed, to believe them; and that 


the love of fame, of gain, or even of miſchief, may ex» 
cite him to exert his talents in defence of r at 
which he. ſneers, or of a party which be abhors. I ſhall 
caution. them againſt the folly. of meaſuring either the 
intellectual or moral powers of other, men by their 
own, and remind them that, though they cannot act a 
part to ſerve a purpoſe, there are ſome who can. I ſhall 
inform, that an Egyptian, who was transformed into a de- 
migod of the name of Proteus, and a relation, I ſuppoſe, 
of your own, was famed in ancient times for dextes» 
rity in changing at pleaſure his ſhape ; and that perhaps 
you may inherit ſome portion of his powers of ſpontane« 


dus converſion. In five, I ſhall prove from your own 


book, that however favourably you think of the Sece- 
ding cauſe, you are not yet a Seceder ; for you ſtill diſ- 
like © thoſe democratical modes of government, to which 
they have been habituated in their own little ſocieties *;”? 


in other words, are the friend of patronage, and boſtile | 


to thoſe liberties of the Chriſtian people, which are the 
baſis on which the Seceſſion reſts. 
My friends will doubtleſs be curious to Fe Links 


you are neither a Seceder, nor a friend to Seceders, what 


could induce you to waſte your talents. in defence of a 
cauſe which it has been one great object of your life to 


cruſh. It will not be in my power, perhaps, to ſatis- 
fy chem as I could wiſh ; as I know that © it would be 


Lon Hi to have recourſe to provate oy in * 
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ing of public conduct“. I can only put them off with 
ſuch general anſwers as theſe-;---that ſome men poſſeſs 
ſo reſtleſs an activity of nature, that they will rather do 
miſchief than be idle ;---that every walk of literature is 
now crowded with ſo many adventurers. for fame, that 
it is difficult to find out an unoccupied ſubje& ; that 
it was an untrodden path to attempt a defence of the 
Seceſſion againſt Seceders, to reſcue it from degradation 
by vilifying the characters and attempting to ſuſpend the 
perſons of its miniſters ;---that the novelty of the ſubje& 
would compenſate for its lowneſs, the manner of treating 


it for the vulgarity of the theme ;---and that fame would 


be acquired even by daring, what few could have had 

courage to attempt, to procure the expatriation of the 

great n ne and e the remaining or by: the 
ears. ; 

I was' once afraid that your 1 had proved abor⸗ 
condi I heard of your pamphlet, while yet in its em- 
bryo ſtate, before the laſt meeting of the Aſſociate Synod, 
and from the delay of its publication ſuſ pected that, with 

increaſe of years, you felt a diminution of capacity to fi- 
niſh the great work which you had with ſuch patriotiſm 


begun. It has at laſt appeared; and a peruſal of it has 


ſatisfied me that the delay proceeded from a very diffe- 
rent cauſe. Vou had been ſtunned by the Synod's ad- 
dreſs; which threatened the loſs of your labour, by op- 
poſing an authoritatiye: explanation of their meaning to 
your private and ſtrained interpretations, and by deny- 
ing, in the moſt ſolemn; manner, that political infidelity, 
and that deſire of theological innovation, which you had 
aſſerted to be the private ſpring of their conduct. It re- 
| quired ſeveral months even for a bold man to collect as 
much courage as to perfift in oppoſing his conſtructions 
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to their affertions, and to dare, after a Synod of upwards 
of an hundred miniſters, and as many elders, had decla- 
red, that they never meant to innovate their principles, 
that they never underſtood the queſtions which had 
been agitated among them as connected with politics, 
that they were firmly attached to our glorious conftitus 


tion and the family of Hanover, that they deteſted rebel. 


lion, and recommended peace, fubjection, fidelity, loyal. 


ty to thoſe under their inſpection, to dare to aſcribe 


their former ſilence to feditious deſign, and to fiyle their 
preſent declarations, « a parade of loyalty *, the cant 
language of party, the meaning of which is not miſta- 


ken f; to dare, in other words, to ſay, Gentlemen, you 
lie. Sir, had I the front of Dr Porteous, I would ſay, 


that nothing but the conſciouſneſs of his own inſincerity 
in his moſt ſolemn profeſſions, could lead any man to af. 
firm, without evidence, and againſt .evidence, that the 
profeſſions of others, whoſe characters are at leall as ” 
as his own, are hollow and infiacere. 

But, Sir, your labours were too precious to be loſt ta 
the public, merely by ſo unfortunate an occurrence, as 
a declaration on the part of the Afﬀociate Synod, which 


put you completely out in yopr conjectures, and. expo- 


ſed the weakneſs or malignity of your arguments. Your 
book might ftifl be read, your reaſoning be reckoned 
concluſive, your ealumnies obtain credit, by many who 
had never ſeen, or would diſdain to peruſe a pamphlet 
publiſhed by the authority of the Aſſociate Synod. The 
effect would thus be the ſame ; the Seceders would ſuf- 
fer in the eftimation of their country. And who would 
not rather gloriouſſy violate joſtice, and propagate falſe- 
hood and calumny, than, by exceſs of delicacy, ſuffer a 


fair opportunity to cruſh a 2 to n 


9 Page 5 52. | + ibid. 


1 4 
Her fas et nefas, by foul means and fair, let the Seceſſion 
be exterminated. If we cannot preach better, or live 
better, than thoſe ſectarians ; if we cannot ruin them in 
the eſtimation of the people by declaiming againft the nar- 
rowneſs and bigotry of their principles, their fanaticiſm, 
. their antitolerauce, their ignorance, their blind adherence 
to the opinions of their forefathers ; if experieyce has 
ſhown us that, notwithſtanding every attempt of this kind, 
they multiply and grow every day more formidable, let 
us change our mode of attack: Let us boldly charge 
them with an entire abandonment of their own prinei- 
ples ; this will diſunite them among themſelves : Let us 
accuſe them of ſedition and rebellion ; this will expoſe : 
them to the deſerved vengeance of their country. 
Every thing conſpired to favour the plot. The chief 
conſpirator had courage and capacity; the general aſ- 
pet of the times was admirably fitted for obtaining at- 
tention to the cry of treaſon, from whatever quarter it 
might proceed; the Seceſſion was divided reſpecting a 
queſtion of their own; 'they had gone to law on a caſe 
of civil property; and if the moment for action ſhould be 
loſt, a century might elapſe before one equally fa- 
vourable would recur. You had too much experience 
not to ſee the critical moment, too much malignity not 
to ſeize it. At this moment, © the New Light Examin- 
ed“ made its appearance; but whether it ſhall pro- 
duce the ruin of the Seceſſion, or of the character of its 
author, it is not diflicult to predict. Fiat juſtitia, ruat ce- 
lum. We live in a country, and we bleſs God for it, in. 
which innocence will be protected, and defamers treated 
with merited contempt; a country, the conſtitution of 
which is better adjufled than it would have been by for. 
diſant philoſophers, and which is unſpeakably better go- 
verned than it would be by crafty antermeddling prieſts. 


— — 
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The deſign of your pamphlet, according to your own 


aſſertion, is more than innocent; it is patriotie and be- 


nevolent in no common degree. It is intended to pre- 
vent * the degradation of the Seceſſion,” and *to warn 
the friends of our happy conſtitution of the great dan- 
ger * to which they are expoſed by the principles of Se- 
ceders. You avow yourſelf at once the guardian of the 
honour of the Seceſſion, and of the life and' liberties of 
your countrymen ; and you proclaim a cruſade againſt 
Seceding miniſters as the moſt 2 means of | pom 
ving both. 7 ä | 

Give me leave to ſay, however; that your: WT "A 
tions for the taſk you have aſſigned yourſelf are far be- 
low mediocrity. By your own confeſſion, you have no 
knowledge whatever of the perſons whom you devote to 
the execration of mankind. - Tour remarks,” you ſay, 
can have no reference to particular members of the 
Aſſociate Synod, as not more than one or two of thoſe. 
are known to the writer, even by perſon +.” Theſentence 
is elegant and inſtructive. I have learnt two things 


from it, by which J hope to profit: firſt, that it is im- 
poſſible to know any thing of the character, or ſay any 


thing againſt the principles, of men with whom one is 
not acquainted by per ſon; and ſecondly, that a knowledge 
of a man by perſon, will enable one to decide on the na- 
ture of his political creed. You could have applied 
your general accuſations of ſedition to particular members 
of the Aſſociate Synod, if you had known them even by 
perſon : But you cannot apply them to individuals, 
as you know nothing of them at all; nothing of their 
names, nothing of their creed, nothing of their loyalty, 
nothing of their ſedition ; as you know them not even 


by perſon. They are cumulatively ſeditious; they may, 


* Page gs, | fm. 


£98 
for any ig you know to the contrary, be each of ther 
individually peaceable and loyal. 

It appears, however, from what you 17 elſewhere, 
that your knowledge of the individuals compoſing the 
Aſſociate Synod is wonderfully extenſive and minute. 
Though you know them not even by perſon, you inſi- 
nuate that your capacious mind 1s ftored with much 
private hiſtory *” reſpecting them, which would il- 
luminate your dark arguments in proof of their treaſon- 
able defigns, but which a tenderneſs. for their reputa- 
tion, liberty, and life, obliges you to conceal. I beſeech 
vou, Sir, out with it. Your country demands it of you, 
that you conceal not the names of the traitors, nor with- 
hold the evidence of which you are poſſeſſed to eſtabliſh 
their guilt. Will Dr Porteous incur the guilt of miſ- 
priſon of treaſon? Let not exceſſive tenderneſs to indi- 
viduals implicate you in the guilt to which you are pri- 
vy. Beſides, diſtention is a painful ſtate ; and I am con- 
fident that to W N yourſelf will give 28 inexpreſ- 
ſible relief. 

Jour acquaintance with the political 8 of 
the Seceding miniſters is much more particular than 
mine; which, Sir, is the more wonderful, as you have 
not the leaſt knowledge of © more than one or two of 
them,” not even by perſon, while I have the happineſs 
to know them all by perſon, and moſt of them more in- 
timately. Your ſuperior diſcernment has more than 
ſupplied your want of opportunity; it has made you 
_ acquainted with thoſe of whom you have no knowledge 
whatever. You are certain, that “ the people who are 
connected with the Aſſociate Synod +,” are all loyal and + 
good ſubjects; nay, that it was their © patriotiſm 4,“ 
which has in part thwarted our meaſares, driven many 


Page 5. Page 44. t Page 45» 
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olf them from our communion, and will ſoon drive off 
the remaining few. You are certain that “the majo- 
rity of the members of Synod are uncontaminated in 
their religious and political principles *. The traitors 

are © a few individuals ;“ and you give the world rea- 
ſon to conelude, that you know their preciſe number, 
their names, their place of reſidence, their particular 
acts and plans of treaſon, and could unfold all, were you 
diſpoſed to open your precious volume of © private hiſ- 
tory.” You are not, Sir, as you pretend, the friend of 

| the Seceſſion if you conceal what you know. Of what 

| are you afraid? The people are all loyal; the majority 

| of the members of Synod are uncontaminated with ſedi- 
tion; only a few are corrupted ; and can the champion of 

1 the Seceſſion, its ſin cereſt friend, and ableſt advocate, ſuf. 

| fer it be degraded by withholdivg the information which 


it is in his power to give ! The pure part of the Synod, 
and that you know is the great majority of its members, 
| will thank you for particulars. They will do more 
ll than“ whine the ſong of loyalty t; they will purge 
the ſociety of ſuch unworthy members ; and while they 
| diſcharge their duty to their country, will attempt, 
| what is more difficult, to aſſuage the wrath of Dr For- 
| teous. 
th | Pray, Sir, who are theſe few ? Kis ey; the one or 
1 | = two in Glaſgow whom you know by perſon? Or are they 
| | the members of that committee of Synod, whoſe bung- 
| ling works have offended your taſte, and provoked your 
rage? Or are they, in fine, thoſe individuals, to pleaſe 
0 whom n msjority of Bynod abandoned the ad of for- 
: bearance, and adopted the Preamble? Had you fatisfied 
| yourſelf with finding conſfructive ſedition in their prin- 
BY _. ciples, I could have had no title to demand their names, 
| 
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or your proofs. But you make a direct charge againſt 
certain individuals; and the man is a flanderer who 
brings a charge which he cannot, or will not prove. The 
people of the Seceffion know that you cannot produce 
one proof of your afſertion. Thoſe of them who diſap- 
prove of the Synod's procedure, who have even formed 
a new aſſociation out of diſlike to a Preamble which they 
were the firſt to approve, will do the Synod the juftice 
to declare, that politics had no ſhare in the queſtions 
which have been debated; and that, bad as they ſuppoſe 
the Synod to be, they would ſuffer no enemies of their 
country to fit among them. They know that it was 
not patriotiſi that induced them to oppoſe the new For- 
mula, the interim queſtions, or the Preamble: it was at- 
tachment, not to political, but eecleſiaſtical doQrines ; 
miſtaken, indeed, but zealous attachment to what they 
ſuppoſed the religious ideas of their fathers. I truſt they | 
alſo know, that it is not zeal for the Seceſſion, nor love 
to your country, which has brought you forward, with ſo 
vile a g in your mouth, againſt hs miniſters. of 
Sir, The „ of the Seceſſion. are 1 men. 
They are loyal from principle; from conſcienee. They 
love their king: they love their country. They pray 
for him as their lawful ſovereign; and they bleſs God 
for the free and happy conſtitution of Britain, which 
protects them from the fangs of bigots, who would per- 
ſecate them becauſe they are Diſſenters, aud who debaſe 
themſelves by collecting every idle tale to their preju- 
dice which can feaſt their own male volence. 

To this J know your reply: It is all affeclation and 
cant: © the fong of loyalty whined *” to the tune 
pf neceffty.—The effronte ry which diQates ſuch a re- 
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ply is fit for treaſons. That we are loyal, we have ſaid 


to our brethren, in our late: * Addreſs to the people un. 


der our charge; we have ſaid it to our country, by our 
uniformly peaceable eonduct as citizens; we have ſaid 
it to our king, in our humble and dutiful addreſs to the 
throne ;---we ſay it, every firſt day of the week, to our 
God in the preſence of his people, by our . prayers for 


his life, and the ſtability of his throne : Yet Dr Porteous, 


an enlightened, and it ought to have followed, a liberal 
man, -a Chriſtian miniſter, dares to look us gravely, in 
the face, and to ſay, that we have deceived our country, 
have impoſed on our king, and inſult our God! And 
why ? He has ( private hiſtory?! which, did not pru- 
dence or compaſſion forbid him, he could produce; 
private hiſtory which would demonſtrate, that the miniſ- 
ters of the Seceſſion, though they live quiet and peagea- 
ble lives; though they have ſolemnly aſſured their bre- 
thren, their country, their king, that they are loyal; 

though their ſermons, their prayers, their printed works, 
all breath a ſpirit of loyalty, are in their hearts rebels, 


and ought to be 8 as the enemies of their coun- 
try! 


But, Sir, let me 5 you no is, "Jon nals 


that you have a © private hiſtory *” of Seceding miniſ- 


ters ; and your veracity who will call in queſtion? It 
contains, it muſt be preſumed, the detail of their atroci- 
ous deeds and dark deſigns. To demand an inſpection of 
the manuſcript, the peruſal of its contents, or the pro- 
duction of the authorities on which it reſts, might be 
deemed impertinent. You have pronounced it authen- 
tic : and your critical ſagacity and candour are unqueſ- 
tionable.— Beſides, the charges it contains are of a na- 


ture which render them probable, from the circumſtane | 


* rage * 


| tes of the caſe! The people accuſed are Seceders, a ſpe- 
cies of diſſenters from the Eſtabliſhed Church; and is it 
not ex facie evident that the man who does not profeſs 
the religion, cannot be the ſincere friend of the govern- 
ment, of his country! They ſet up the plea of con- 
ſcience againſt ſubjection to the ſpiritual authority of 
their pariſh-miniſters ; and is it conceiveable, that they 
can be ſubject to their civil governors for conſcience 
ſake ! Yea farther, being miniſters, and at the ſame time 
diſſenters, they can have no /ufficient motive for being: 
dutiful ſubjefts ! To talk of being good ſubje&s, merely 
from love to our gracious Sovereign, merely from appro- 
bation of the free and admirably well- adjuſted conſtitu - 
tion of our country, or merely from the authority of 
the Divine law, is unmeaning cant, is to whine an old 
ſong ! Volunteers in loyalty ! Impoſſible: Who would 
work without pay ? | | | 


Lou en however, one argument in proof of 
their diſloyalty, which you deem ſo deciſive as to ſuper- 
ſede the neceſſity of the evidence of facts. They have, 
in your opinion, abandoned the original principles of 
the Seceſſion, yea, have been guilty of a total © derelic- 
tion of the principles which they had ſworn to main- 
tain *.” Whether the charge be true, or whether, 
granting it to be true, your argument be concluſive, I 
ſtay not at preſent to examine. I only expreſs my aſto- 
niſhment that ſuch an argument ſhould ever have been 
employed by a miniſter of the Eſtabliſhed Church. It 
ſhould ſeem then, that the teſt of loyalty is, not eonnee- 
tion with the Church, but ſeparation from her commu- 
nion ; and that to avoid the charge of ſedition, every 
Scotchman ought to become a Seceder, and every Sece- | 
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der de ſtedfaſt in his adherence to all the . orighe 
nally adopted by that proſcribed ſect! Was it the patri- 
otiſm of the firſt Seceders which 'compelled them to 
form their ſeparate Aſſociation? Or are there no true 
friends to the conſtitution, either in the church, or among 
the diſſenters, who believe not in all e eech as cage _ 
nal Seceders believe? LOTS 

- You reſt not your algunas on the! Bee 99880 | 
of alleged innovations in their principles: you urge 
the particular nature of theſe innovations, that they af- 
fect at once the vitals of the Seceſſion, and the ſafety of 
the ſtate. We have removed © the baſis! of our new, 
Aſſociation *, and have ſet afide © the fundamental ar- 
ticles of our confederation ;'”—weare therefore no longe 
true Seceders. We have, beſides, raiſed with impious 
hands, the anchor of our ſtandards which enabled us 
fa ride out ſo many ſtorms F,” have © fet afloat the 
doctrine, worſhip, diſcipline and government of the 
Church of Scotland on the ftormy ſea of the preſent 
times,” and « committed this ſmall bark to the variable 
winds of innovation, or the fierce tempeſt of infideli- 

ty : -e are therefore enemies to the Eſtabliſhed - 
Cburch: We have, in fine, © retained a Preamble 
which, like a poſtern gate, will give us admiſſion to the 
fortreſs of the conſtitution as ſoon as the day of danger 
returns : we are, therefore, enemies to the State. 
Theſe, Sir, are ſerious charges; expreſſed in the glow- 
ing language of poetry, and calculated, by captivating . 
the imagination of your admiring readers, to command 
a momentary belief. It is happy for the Seceders, that 
the charges which they contain are as poetical as the 
words in which they are expreſſed ; that, while the lan- 
- guage is all figure, the ſentiment is all fiction. 
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It requires no „ penetration to ſee, that n 
charges, as brought by you, have one object and aim. 
You employ the firſt merely as ſcaffalding to enable 
you to rear the ſecond, and the ſecond as the main pil- 
lar on which vou ſupport the third. If, however, I can 
ſhow. that there is no neceſſary, nor even natural con- 
nection between theſe. articles of charge; that though 
vou ſhould prove that we have abandoned the peculiar 
tenets of the firſt Seceders, it would not follow that we 
are enemies to civil eſtabliſhments of religion; and 
that though it were ever ſo evident that we are in our 
ſentiments adverſe to civil eſtabliſhments. of religion, it 
would not follow that we are ſeditious or diſloyal; it 
will appear to other people, if not to vourſelf, that you 
have diſgraced your underſtanding. by arguing inconclu- 
ſively, and eee own NE wok —— the 
nen e ; 
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That hs fic: a were 1 to civil tt. 
bl iſhments of religion, is not a matter of doubt. Ibey 
did not ſeparate. from the Church of Scotland becauſe 
the was eſtabliſhed by law, but becauſe ſhe took. adyan- 
tage of her alliance with the State to oppreſs the heri- 
tage of God, and becauſe, baſking. in the ſunſhine of 
temporal proſperity, the ſlumbered and ſlept They 
gloried, as you acknowledge, in being the deſcen- 
| dants, and the only true repreſentatives, of the national 

church “.“ Lea, as you add, ever ſince their ſeceſ- 
ſion, they have carefully preſerved the memorq of their 
deſcent, and held up the national church as the point to 
which they wiſhed to return, whenever certain obſtacles 
ſhould. be removed t. But now they have preſumed 
to do what? to paſs an act, declaring civil eſtabliſh- 
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ments of religion unlawful ? aſſerting, that to eftabliſh 
it by human law, is contrary to the nature of the 


. New Teſtament church, and an attempt to turn the ſpi- 


ritual kingdom of Chriſt into a worldly kingdom? No: 
Had they done this, your aſſertion, that they have © re- 
nounced all connection and alliance with the Church of 
Scotland *,” would have been proved. But, Sir, whether 
eftabhſhments were lawful or unlawful, has never been 
2 queſtion among Bargber Seceders. I know of: none 
of them who have written againſt them; I know wel 
ſome who have written in their defence. 

Even the celebrated Hall of London, the gboſt of : 
whoſe pamphlet, you allege, has been going to and fro 


for nearly thirty years , and after affiighting the Sece- 
ders, has ſcared your diſturbed imagination, has in no 


part of his writings taught, that *all legal eftabliſhments 
of religion are improper and unwarrantable.” You have 
had the curioſity, I ſuſpect, to peruſe the offenſive pamph- 
tet; and have been diſappointed, in net finding the 
doQrine which it has been alleged to contain. It 
would have been too candid to acknowledge that Mr 


Frazer's petition proceeded on a miſtake;—too honeſt and 


open to intimate your ſuſpicions, that, if the minifters 
of the Seceſſion are really adverſe to legal eſtabliſhments, 
their diſlike to them could not have originated in a 
pamphlet, publiſhed in the year 19791, and never repu- 
bliſhed ; the ſolitary impreffion of which had feareely 
fuch a ſale as to defray the expence of publication; few 
copies of which at prefent exiſt, and which I am corfi- 


dent, has not been peruſed by one in ten of the preſent 


Seceding miniſters. You afſume it as true, that the 
pamphlet contains the offenftive doctrine; that it has been 


read by the great body of Seceding miniſters ; that they 
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have imbibed its ſuppoſed doctrines; that they are eue · 
tnies to legal eflabliſhments: and that the alterations which 
were propoſed to be made in their formula origina- 
ted in this hoſtility. Let me whiſper in your ear, —Mr 
Frazer will not be offended though he ſhould everhear 
it, that the pamphlet is in favqur of the religion eſta. 
bliſhed by law in Scotland; for it is an avowed defence 
againſt the Antiburghers, of the religious clauſe in the 
| Burgeſs oath, which requires an approbation of that re- 
ligion; and Mr Hall muſt have murdered his argument 
if he had taught 4 that a// legal eſtabliſhments of reli- 
gion were,” or even that the eſtabliſſted religion of 
| Scotland, when ſeparated from its adventitious impuri- 
ties, was © improper and unwarrantable.“ by 
ut make, however, a ſkilful retreat.“ Whether the 
pamphlet alluded to contains any ſuch doctrine, or not, 
the Aﬀociate Synod,” you fay, have given it a great 
deal of countenance . What conntenanee, pray, have 
they given this doctrine? That they have not given it 
the fanction of any act of theirs, either approvitg of it, 
or making it a matter of forbearance, the world may 
believe, fince you have not produced it to ſubſtantiate 
your charge. That the members of the Aſſociate Sy- 
nod never argued againſt legal eſtabliſhments, in the 
_ [courſe of their debates during the five years that the 
formula has engaged their attention, the Seceſhon knows; 
and, I prefume, you know, other wiſe, through the aid of 
your ſecretary for © private hiſtory,” you would have 
had the courage to aſſert it. But they have given it a 
great deal of countenance !” What countenance 7 They | 
ho: ed an individual to preſent a petition expreſſed in 
is own way ; without enquiring into the accuracy of the 
toner's ſtatement, they took: occaſion from the peti- 
to enquire whether there were occaſion for altering 
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or 8 0 the Sn of queſtions which had bong 
in uſe among them for the preceding fifteen years; 
nay, they did more, they rejected the offenſive petition, 
If it, was criminal to ſuffer ſuch a petition to be preſent. 
ed, it myſt have been meritorious todiſmiſs it: but you are 
inexorable; and the crime of the Aſſociate Synod is not, 
in your eyes, even alleviated by repentance. A milder 
man, a more generous adverſary, would have concluded, 
that the rejection of the petition is a more deciſive. proof, 
that the Aſſociate Synod are the friends of legal eſtabliſh- 
ments, than the inſinuation of any one individual could 
be, that ſome of their members ain perhaps be hoſtile 
to them. 5 
Of the See of the rejefted petition. of an tn. 
dual, I onght not, perhaps, to ſay any thing further, 
I do not confider the Aſſociate Synod, or myſelf as one 
of i its members, as anſwerable for the truth of the afſer- 
tions, or the accuracy of the ſtatements. of petitions, 
which it was never deemed; neceſſary minutely to exa- 
mine, or which, though examined with accuracy, have 
been rejected. Vet there is one aſſertion of yours re- 
ſpecting this petition which I cannot ſuffer myſelf to 
overlook. You ſay, that“ Mr Frazer mentions the 
power of the civil magiſtrate in regard to religion, as 
one of the diſorders which required a remedy, and one 
of the corrupt ions which ought to be removed *.” Pray, 
Sir, in what part of his petition does he expreſs himſelf 
thus? Mr Frazer mentions this indeed as a diſorder 
which required a remedy, this as a corruption which 
ought to. be removed, that our ſtandards, in his opinion, 
taught doctrines reſpecting the power of the magiſtrate 
in regard to religion, which he was afraid ſome -of our 
members did not believe. we no whey n. that 
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the d6Qrine of the Confeſſion on that ſubje& was corrupt. 
It can only be inferred from his words, that the belief 
of -it ought not to be made a term of miniſterial com- 
munion, and that, ſince on that ſubje& there had long 
been virtual, there ought to be formal forbearance. Had 
you been a dull man, I muſt have aſcribed your perver- 
fion of his meaning to incapacity to diſcover it; but as 
I dare not ſay that _ _y 1 am — to aſcribe it 
to deſigag. 

Our hoſtility to Jogal eſtabliſhments of RG you 
can diſcover, where no eye but your own could ever have 
diſcovered it. + You ſee it in the very propoſal of cor- 
recting our formula; it ſtares you in the face in the 
propoſed act of forbearance, in the propoſed new for- 
mula, in the interim queſtions, in fine, in the Preamble. 
The - propoſal to © abrogate, to alter, or even to ex- 
plain, you conſider as proceeding on what you ſtyle a 
ſtrange idea that our ſtandards are our own ; that we are 
at liberty to explain them ; and that we can even explain 

them, without violating the fundamental articles of our 
_ confederation, and ceaſing to be Seceders. It follows, in 
your imagination, fince we have propoſed to alter, fince 
we have dared to explain, that we are not true Seceders, 
that we are not friends to legal eſtabliſhments, 08 that 
we are enemies to the ſtate. 

I feel it difficult to reply to reaſoning ſo able. | 
They have repreſented theſe ſtandards as their own +.” 
Our ſtandards not our own! Ingenious! How can 
they be our ſtandards, if they are not ours; and if they 
are ours, where is either the hereſy or ſedition of ſay- 
ing fo? — But they are the ſtandards of the Church of 
Scotland ! Yes, and they are ours alſo; and though we 
claim an intereſt in the property, you injure us, if you 
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fuppoſe that we mean to rob you FR any part of vont 
right. To ſpeak plainly, we wiſh them more your oun 
than they are; that every miniſter of the Church of 
Scotland not PS ſubſcribed. but believed them, and 
were as calviniſtic in his private ſentiments, and in his 
public diſcourſes, as he is in his profeſſed creed. It is 
becauſe they are not enough your ſtandards, that we 
have ſeceded from your communion, and judge it more 
accurate language to ſtyle them now the ſtandards of 
this Synod.— But they were the ſtandards of the Church 
of Scotland . prior to the exiſtence of this Synod *,” 
and * were retained by the Seceders when they FRY 
ted * from the parent church! What then? © Every 
man, you ſay, © will be ſenfible of the oddneſs and ab- 
| ſurdity of theſe exprefſions,—the Confeſſion of Faith 
of this Synod, the Larger Catechiſm of this Synod, &c. 
yet,” you add, they have an important and dangerous 
meaning which cannot now be miſtaken $.” Good man 
Is it indeed odd, is it abſurd, to ſtyle thoſe ſtandards ours, 
which yet you acknowledge, in the next ſentence, we 
retained as ours when we ſeparated from the church ! 
Has it indeed, ſince you allow that © we made them the 
baſis of our new aſſociation, a dangerous meaning,” 
to ſtyle them the ſtandards of this Synod ?—ls it poſſible, 
Sir, that you was awake when you committed ſuch ar- 
rant nonſenſe to paper? It muſt have been a heavy part 
of your argument indeed, which your genius could not 
illuſtrate, without having recourſe to ſuch miſerable ab- 
ſurdities. Common ſenſe, had it been conſulted, would 
Have taught you, that the mere circumſtance of our having 
deſcended from the Church of Scotland, is no proof that 
the ſtandards of that church continue to be our ſtandards © 
after our ſeparation from her communion ;—that, unleſs 
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we had aſſerted that we ſtill retained them as ours, the 
preſumption rather was that we had forſaken her ſtan» 
dards as well as her communion ;—and that, if any 
doubt could have ariſen whether we. retained them as 
ours or not, the direct method of removing it was to 
ſtyle them, not the ſtandards of the church which we 
had left, but owr ſtandards who had left her ;—the- ſtan- 
dards of this Synod. | 

You affect extreme diſtreſs havens the 5ynod, wy this 
| phraſe, have © renounced all relation to and connection 
with the Church of Scotland *.” I ſuſpect that your 
| fear ariſes from an oppoſite cauſe. You have contracted 
| ſuch an averſion to us that you ſeem afraid leſt we be 
approaching too near the Eſtabliſhed Church, and leſt, 
after having dared to call the ſtandards of the Church 
of Scotland the ſtandards of our Synod, we ſhould be- 
come holder and bolder, and at length put in our claim, 
not to the ſtandards merely, - theſe would without re- 
gret be given us,—but to the pulpits, to the pariſhes, to 
to the manſes, to the glebes, to the ſtipends, of the Eſta- 
bliſhed Church, and ſtyle them the pulpits of this Synod, 
the manſes of this Synod, the ſtipends of this Synod. ' Be 
comforted, Sir, we aſk no ſuch boon. Give us leave to 
enjoy, in common with you, aur king, our conſtitution, 
our country, our liberty, our ſtandards; we will ſuffer 
you in quiet to enjoy the excluſive poſſeſſion of the reſt. 
| You tell us that by our conduct * the breach is made 
irreparable ;“ that the proſpect of our re- union with 
the Church, which © was on many accounts a delight- 
ful proſpect t, and with the hope of which our forefa- 
thers flattered themſelves, when ſhe. ſhould by their 
means be reſtored to her former: purity, has vaniſhed. 
But how? We ſtill adhere to the Confeſſion and Cate. 
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chiſms of the Chüreh of Scotland, and we are Aill from 
principle Preſbyterians ; but—we have had the arrogance 
to call your ſtandards ozrs. And is this flying off from 
the church? is it not approaching nearer than, in your 
opinion, is conſiſtent with good manners? Truly, Sir, 
our hopes of re- union are not ſo high as were thoſe of 
the firſt Seceders. The experience of fixty years has 
convinced us that they were too ſanguine in their expec- 
tations of the reformation of the church. Thoſe who, 
like Dr Porteous, either are or affect to be thought or- 


thodox, think © thoſe modes of government to which 


we are habituated too demoecratical*,” and condemn that 
liberty of the people to elect their own paſtors, which 
we have been accuſtomed to conſider as'the fundamen- 
tal article of the Seceſſion. Befides, to uſe your own 
language, * a ſpirit appears to be riſing, which threat- 
ens a more complete, and even an eyerlaſting ſepara- 
tion T:“ Act follows act of Aſſembly to prevent the 
poſſibility of the return of Diſſenters te her communion. 
We find every pulpit locked againſt even our occaſional 
entrance; and if, in our old age, after we have ſtudied 
with diligence, and preached with acceptance to our 
own little ſocieties,” we ſhould wiſh to end our days in 
the lap of our mother, we muſt return to the divinity- 
hall, and retrace every ſtep of our progreſs: towards the 
miniſtry. As we approach, you fly off. We have ſtyl- 
ed your ſtandards thoſe of our Synod; you deny by 
your acts that we have any relation to you. —Be it ſo, 
fince you will have it. The moderation of latter times,” 
from which you had hoped ſo much, muſt be much i in- 
creaſed, or rather much diminiſhed, before we can ei- 
ther hope, or wiſh for a re- union: increaſed, in reſpect 
of liberality and candour in judging of Diſſenters, if in 
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you we. VER: a fair ſpecimen of the Eſtabliſhed Church ; 
diminiſhed, in reſpect of indifference whether their reli- 
gious opinions harmonize with their ſtandards. We 
muſt have no Arminianiſing doctors in the church, | 
when we return to her communion z we muſt have no 
clergymen to whom, even in the preſent relaxed ſtate of | 
our diſcipline, we would refuſe, on account of what we 
deem immorality, admiſſion even as prigaes members. to 
the fellowſhip of the church. | 
But what are. theſe ſtandards which you inſiſt are 
yours, and which we dare to call our own? I cannot 
miſtake you, for you enumerate them, and your enu- 
meration ſurpriſes me. They are, The Confeſſion of 
Faith, the Larger Catechiſm *. „ Agreed: theſe are your 
ſtandards; and they are part of the ſtandards of this 
Synod, You add, © The national Covenant, and the 
Solemn League and Covenant. »__Surely, Sir, you mi- 
ſtake : theſe are part of our, but not of your ſtandards. 
Are theſe covenants at preſent aſſented to and ſ ubſcri= 
bed by intrants into the Eſtabliſhed Church? Did you 
aſſent to them when you obtained licenſe? or do you 
now believe them obligatory, in any ſenſe? Were they 
the ſtandards of the church, when Ebenezer Erſkine ſe- 
ceded from it? Or were they ever in the Formula of 
the Church of Scotland fince the Revolution ? I'know 
| you dare not anſwer theſe queſtions in the affirmative. 
How then happens it that ſo accurate a writer, ſo ex- 
pert a grammarian and logician, includes them all when 
he ſays, that © theſe books were retained by the Seceſ- 
fon when they ſeparated +,” and that they cannot be 
even © explained, but by the authority which made 
them obligatory, which exiſted prior to the exiſt- 
_ ence of this Synod t.“ Were we to throw out the queſ- 
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tion reſpecting the Covenants entirely, which we have 
never propoſed to do, what would be the conſequence ? 
This would not widen the breach between us and the 


Church; it would bring us ſo much nearer to her, for 
in that caſe, our Formula would differ leſs than it does 
at preſent from hers. Nor would it not make us leſs ge- 


nuine Seceders. The queſtion reſpecting them was not 
in the formula of the church in which the firſt Seceders 
would have lived and died, had not other conſiderations 
driven them from her. It was never aſſigned by the 
original Seceders, as one of the groands of their Seceſ- 
ſion, that an aſſent to their obligation was not demand- 
ed of intrants. It was not even in their own formula 
for ſeveral years after the Seceſſion commenced. The 
Covenants could not, then, be * fundamental articles of 
our confederation * ;” nor could the omiſſion of the que- 
ſtion reſpecting them, which we never propoſed, far leſs 
the latitude of interpretation, which in this inftance we 
have authoriſed, occaſion “ the — of the eie. 
y | 
You enliven your remarks on the manner in which 
we ſpeak of our ſtandards, with obſervations truly inge- 
nious. Theſe are partly grammatical, and partly mo- 
ral. You ought, in pity to us, as a Synod of illiterate 
men, to have ſpared your grammatical remarks on our 
ſtyle. It may be, fince you ſay it, that the expreſſion 
e ſtandard- books f, © is new and not very accurate; 


and we acknowledge that we ſtand not ſo high in the 


literary world, as to have a right to coin new phraſes, 
even for our own uſe. We had proceeded on the ſup- 
poſition, that * ſtandard books“ was as claſſical an ex- 
preſſion as ſtandard gold, ſtandard. filver, ſtandard 
weights, ſtandard meaſures, which occur in good au- 
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thors ; and our heads were not ſo full of metaphyſics, 

as to be able to ſee how, if the books are our ſtandards, 
as you allow, it was inaccurate to call them our ſtan- 
dard books. But ſurely, Sir, this remark was diQated 
by ſome nobler motive than the idle vanity of ſhowing 
the Seceders, and the public, your grammatical {kill 
Was it your purpoſe to ſhow that we are not true Se- 
ceders, not friends to legal eſtabliſhmencs, not loyal ci- 
tizens, becauſe, in your opinion, we are not claſſical 
writers? Or did it proceed merely from an impotence 
of reſentment, which induced ”_ to . ecute our __ 
grammar? | 

I would have diſdained to take any notice of this lit- 

tle, abſurd, malevolent criticiſm, had it not been for re- 
marks of another kind which you have connected with it. 
You ſagely remark, that the book is not the ſtandard, 
but the doctrine contained in that book. Pray, whe- 
ther do you mean, by ſaying that © the book is not the 
ſtandard,” to contradict yourſelf, whoſe current lan- 
guage it is to ſtyle theſe books our tandards, or us who 
have preſumed to ſtyle them our fandard books ?. I de- 
plore the caſe of the Seceders : you will gag them moſt 
effeQually ; for you reprobate their language as inac- 
curate, and, after you ſet them-right, you will not _ 
mit them to adopt your own. | 
We thank you, Sir, for the e that ce the 

book is not the ſtandard, but the doctrine contained in 
that book +.” Seceders, eſpecially thoſe of the modern 
ſtamp, are a ſtupid, and ſuperſtitious race ! They have 
an exceſſive and abſurd veneration for their ſtandards 
They always thought, till you undeceived them, that 
the book, as diſtinguiſhed from the doctrine wich it con- 
tains, that is to ſay, the paper of the book, the charac- 
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rafters impreſſed on that paper, was the ſtandard! But 
a ſtandard which may be varied at pleaſure,” you aſ- 


ſure us, is nonſenſe“; and as the doctrine contained iͤn 


the Confeſſion may be expreſſed in characters of various 
fize, on paper of various fineneſs, and on pages of various 


lengths, we ſhall henceforth endeavour not to confound 


the book with the doctrines contained in that book!!! 
It is pleaſant to obſerve how you coil your argument 


about us, and with ſerpentine agility twiſt and untwiſt 


it, in the hope of cruſhing to death your ignoble prey. 


Me have, according to you, too much, and, at the ſame 


time, too little attachment to the Confeſſion of Faith. 


Now, we renounce it altogether ; anon, we ſubſtitute it 


in the place of our Bible; and we are made by you to 
do the one or the other, as it ſuits your purpoſe. That 


you have charged us with renouncing it, every reader 


of your pamphlet knows; yet, with ſtrange inconſiſten- 
cy, you charge us with making-this book, which you 


ſay we have rejected, the ground and reaſon of our 


faith: for you ſay, © we ſee clearly what they mean by 
their ſtandard books, — not the ſcriptures, - but the Con- 


feſſion of Faith, the larger Catechiſm, and the two Co- 


venants .“ Is this, Sir, or the ſarcaſtic compliment 
which precedes it, worthy. a man of your years and ſta- 
tion? Is it ſo praiſe-worthy to attack the Seceders, that 
abſurdity and ſelf. contradiction will be juſtified by the 
patriotiſm of the deſign? or muſt we conſider you in 
theſe oppoſite remarks as equally ſincere or infincere ? 
You add, that © a ſtandard that may varied at plea- 
fare is nonſenſe j.” Yes, Sir, it is nonſenſe, if by“ at 
pleaſure,” you mean the pleaſure of every private indi- 
vidual of a ſociety ; but if by it you mean the pleaſure 
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of the Society of which he is a member, it is ſound ſenſe, 
A ſtandard is what is appointed by the community to 
_ regulate the conduct of individuals in thoſe matters of 
which it is the flandard ; the private individual is not 
at liberty to employ lighter weights or ſmaller meaſures 
than the ſtandard; nor to believe differently from the 
ſtandard þook. But the authority which appointed the 
ſtandard, has right to alter it; and, in fact, the ſtandard 
in coin, in weights, in meaſures, has in all countries un- 
dergone, alterations : Vea, in the reformed Church of 
Scotland herſelf, the ſtandard has heen altered ; or if you 
fay it has not, pray tell me what were her ſtandards, 
before the year 1647, when ſhe adopted the Weſtmin- 
ſter confeſſion? Yet I will not be ſo unjuſt to her as to 
ſay, what you have ſaid of the Aſſociate Synod ; that her 
Aſſemblies, 1647—8, “ as lords of the conſcience, alter- 
ed the fundamental articles *? of the Church of Scotland. 
Sir, the ſtandard books of the Seceſſion include, beſides 
thoſe you have enumerated, the Act, Declaration, and 
Teſtimony of the Aſſociate Preſbytery. To theſe ſtan- 
dard books we give different degrees of authority; but 
to none of them an authority above, or equal to 
the ſcriptures. Our candidates muſt approve of the 
Teſtimony “ as a neceſſary and ſeafonable appearance for 
reformation ia a ſtate of Seceſſion,” and muſt . reſolve 
to proſecute the ends of ſaid teſtimony +.” Approving 
thus far, and reſolving thus far, they conform to the ſtan- 
dard, though, in many inferior articles, they diſapprove 

of what is contained in the teſtimony. - To the eonfeſ- 
ſion and catechiſms, and to the covenants, we give a 
higher authority. The whole doctrine of the firſt muſt 
be believed, the whole matter of the. ſecond accounted 
obligatory ; and unleſs the Synod, whoſe ſtandards they 
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are, give public ſanction to a looſer interpretation of any 
particular article, all muſt be believed according to the 
natural grammatical meaning of the terms which the 
compilers employ: But theſe we ſtyle, in our own lan- 
guage, our ſubordinate ſtandards, becauſe we conſider 
them as having an authority inferior and ſubordinate to 
the great, infallible, and only unalterable ſtandard, the 
holy ſcriptures. We make them not the rule of our 
faith, but our authoriſed interpretation of that rule. 
They are not the regula regulant, but the regula regula- 
ta; and we only demand of thoſe with whom we aſſo⸗- 
ciate, that they agree with us in the views expreſ- 
ſed in theſe books of the meaning of the common ſtan- 
dard of Chriſtian faith... un es Hey 111 x 
It ſeems, however, that your views of our N 
are much higher than thoſe of Seceders, either ancient 
or modern. You deem them unalterable. You are of 
opinion that they ought to remain inviolable, whatever 
be the ſentiments of thoſe who aſſent to them or ſubſcribe 
+ them; for you condemn every attempt to“ hend them to 
the preſent opinions * of thoſe who profeſs to believe 
them. Strange theology, and ſtrange morality, for a doc- 
tor of divinity ! You exalt the confeſſion to an equality 
with the ſcriptures, in this reſpect at leaſt, that it is a 
ſtandard as unalterable as the fcriptures ; yet you deem 
it unneceſſary that this ſtandard fhould harmonize with 
the preſent ſentiments of thoſe who ſubſcribe it! There 
is much of this morality in thoſe Eſtabliſhed Churches 
with which I am beſt acquainted :—let your profeſſion 
be uniform, be your private belief what it may; confeſ- 
Gons are only articles of peace, which. you may private- 
ly diſbelieve, but not publicly oppoſe ;; they are agreea- 
ble to ſcripture, or if they are not, though you ſubſcribe 
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heim, you are not bound to believe them any farther 
than you think them agreeable to it, and the fault is 
not yours wo profeſs what you do not believe, we 
theirs who make this hypocriſy and perjury neceffary ! 
Had this new light been the light in which the miniſters 
of the Seceſſion viewed their affent to the Confeſſion 
of faith, they would never have propoſed, either to alter 
or explain it. But they have not yet imbibed, and I 
truſt never will imbibe the looſe morality of Arch-dea- 
con Paley of the Church of England, or of Dr Lamont 
of the Church 'of Scotland; or of any other temporiſing 
Divine of either Eſtabliſhment. They believe the 
whole doctrine of the Confeſſion, according to its literal 
ſenſe In one article only were they in doubt; this 
they wiſhed not to alter, but to be left looſe, or to be 
explained; but it ſeems, even to defire explanation on 
one ſpeculative point, ſpeculative truly to them while 
they remain Seceders; is; in been opinion, e dif= 
loyalty, OR | : 


This; dect is the Feral Post: the > ectels in 
doubt is eſſential to the very exiſtence of civil ſociety; 
and doubt reſpecting it can proceed from nothing but 
diffatisfaQion with the preſent conſtitution and govern- 
ment of Britain. A little leiſure, however, Sir, before 
you conclude ſo decidedly againſt us. 

What although we tiad even denied to the civil ma- 
w giſtrate all the power given him in matters of religion 
in the Weſtminſter Confeſſion of faith? Our ſupreme 
inagiſtrate has renounced the only part of that power 
concerning which we ever heſitated, He tolerates eve- 
ry ſyſtem of faith, and every mode of Chriſtian worſhip, 
which is deemed confiſteht with public peace, and good 
order. He has denied himſelf the power of dictating, 
in matters of conſcience, to the ſubjects of the realm. 
E 


TX 341 
He compels no man to be of the religion of the ſtate 3 


and many opinions and practices which the reigning 
power muſt, and which we do judge, to be © contrary 


to the power of godlineſs, and deſtructive to the external 
peace and order which Chriſt hath eſtabliſhed in the 
church,“ are not only permitted, but expreſsly tolerat- 
ed by him. He has not authority, and, limited as the 
executive power is in our happy conſtitution by the ex 
iſting law, it is not his duty to take order, except with- 
in the pale of the national Church, that unity be pre- 


ſerved, that the truth of God be kept pure and entire, 


that all blaſphemies and hereſies be ſuppreſſed, that 


all corruptions and abuſes in worſhip and diſcipline be 


prevented or reformed, and all the ordinances of God 
duly ſettled, adminiſtered and obſerved f. Perſons who 
publiſh ſuch opinions, or maintain ſuch praftices, muſt 
account to God for their conduct, but they cannot at 
preſent be called to account by any magiſtrate in Bri- 
tain. Yea, within the national Church, the magiſtrate's 
power is limited; and you know that the cenſures of 
Chorcti-courts on heretics or ſchiſmatics cannot be en- 
forced by civil pains and penalties f. Suppoſing then, 
that we had denied him this power, where is the ſedi- 


tion or diſloyalty of our denial? We would, in that 


caſe, only have conformed our opinions on the abſtract 


I except atheiſts, blaſphemers of the holy Trinity, Unitariana, and 
the like, who are not tolerated i in Britain. 


+ Confalt Weſtminſter RPO chap. xx. ſect. 4. and ae xiii. 
ſet. 3. 


For the accuracy of this ſtatement, I refer to © the doctrine of tole- 
ration applied to the preſent fimes, a ſermon by William Porteous, one 
of the miniſters of Glaſgow,” printed 1778. He defines the toleration 
introduced by King William, A toleration of all ſeas, opinions, and 
modes of worſhip which are not dangerous to the ſtate, or to patticular 
perſons,” and afterwards enumerates the exceptions, pp. 10, IT. 
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queſtion: of his power, 1 to the doQrine of * law of Bri- 
rain, and to the power which by onr happy conſtitu- 
tion he actually enjoys. Whether, think you, is it hiker 
ſedition, to inſiſt, with you, that the magiſtrate. ſhould 
have 2 power which the law denies him, or to deny him 
2 power to go beyond the law? 

The doctrine of the magiſtrate? 8 power in | matters of ; 
religion, as ſtated in the Confeſſion of Faith, has no re- 
lation to loyalty or diſloyalty to the preſent king, or the 
preſent conflitution of Britain, The. Confeſhon was 
| compiled before the acceſſion of the family of Hanover ; 
before the exiſtence of the preſent conſtitution, as ſet» 
tled by the Revolution; yea, it was compiled by an Aſ- 
ſembly authoriſed by a Parliament which in the king's 
name waged war againſt the king's perſon, and which 
was hoſtile to government by kings. Accordingly, and 
it deſerves to be remarked, the title * ting” is induſtri- 
_ ouſly ayoided. by the Weſtminſter Aſſembly; they ne- 
ver once employ it when ſpeaking. of the civil magi- 
ſtrate, The doctrine of the Confeſſion reſpects the power 
of the magiſtrate in general, without relation to any 
form of government; and had the preſent king, and the 
preſent goverument, no other teſt of loyalty than the 
ſubſcription of this Confeſſion, they would have no ſe- 
curity whatever of the ſubjects. Every perſon who is 
not a madman believes that there muſl be government, 
and muſt be magiſtrates; and that theſe magiſtrates 
muſt have power to enforce the laws: but though he 
ſhould ſubſcribe the Confeſſion, he is ſtill at liberty to 
believe that this is the power of thoſe magiſtrates, un- 
der that form of government, democratical, ariſtocrati- 
cal, or monarchical, which he approves. A fimple oath 
of allegiance to. the preſent government is unſpeakably 
greater ſecurity than the belief in general, that the civil 
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ö A gid de has all the power which is afſerted i in the Gee 
feſſion of faith to belong to him. 0 


Tt muſt be evident then, 'that the queſtion ng 


the extent of the magiſtrate's power in matters of reli- 


gion, as connected with the doctrine on this ſubject 
taught in our ſtandards, has no relation to the govern- 


ment of Britain, or to the power of our preſent ſupreme 


magiſtrate. It is an abſtract queſtion reſpe&ing the 


rights of tbe magiſtrate to interfere with the religious 


ſentiments of the ſubje&, and to compel men to be of 


the religious profeſſion of the ſtate ; and it equally re- 


fers to the heathen and the Chriſtian magiſtrate, in Bri- 
tain or in any other country, whatever be the form of 
the government, or whatever the defignation by which 
he is known. But it would not have ſuited. your pur- 


poſe to conſider it in this juſt_ point of view. Vou 


were determined at all hazards to find us ſeditious; and 
as you could not produce either words or facts to make 
good your charge, your genius, peculiarly fitted for miſ- 


- repreſentation, finds us ſeditious, becauſe we heſitate to 
ſay on which ſide of an abſtract queſtion the truth lies. 


Truly, Sir, you are a dog of moſt exquiſite noſe. Vou 
can detect ſedition, even when adhering to the thin edge | 
of a metaphyſical queſtion. h a | 
You profeſs, I obſerve, your difficulty to © believe, 
that the Synod have read the Confeſſion of faith and 


Catechiſms ; ; becauſe, otherwiſe, they would not have 
inſinuated, that the framers of theſe entertained any opi- 


nions inconſiſtent with the ſpiritual nature of Chriſt's 
kingdom *.” I am not ſurpriſed at this. It is difficult 


for you to believe, that the Aſſociate Synod have either 


religion, learning, or comimon ſenſe; that they think 
civil government of 2 kind neceſſary or would ſtar⸗ 
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tle at holding religious fellowſhip with atheiſts *, But 
permit me to inform you, that it hag not yet become a 
"cuſtom in our Synod, either to ſubſcribe Confeſſions 
which we have not read, or to profeſs dodrines which 
we do not believe. 

Whether the Aſſociate Sl 1555 ever inſinuated, 
that the framers of the Confeſſion entertained opinions 
Inconſiſtent with the ſpiritual nature of Chriſt's king- - 
dom,” I mult leave to be determined by yourſelf. Your 
ſagacity at finding myſtical meanings in the words of 
Burgher Seceders, is confeſſedly ſuperior to mine. All 
that 1 know of the matter is, that they have never ſaid 
ſo. They have not even ſaid*what is the direct mean- 
ing of our ſtandards on the controverted points ; far leſs 
have they preſumed, after attaching an offenſive mean- 
ing to their words, to condemn their doctrine as falſe. 
They have only ſaid that ſome expreſſions i in theſe books 
have been interpreted, as favouring compulfory mea- 
ſures in religion zu that ſome people have conſidered 
their doctrine of the magiſtrate's power in matters of re- 
ligion as a blending of church and ſtate together, as giv- 
ing to the magiſtrate a lordſhip over the conſciences of 
men, as entitling him to oblige church-courts to accept 


of his interpretation of the rape and as anthoriſing - 


intolerance, and perſecution. 

It is not my buſineſs to ſay whether theſe i interpret. 
ers are candid and impartial, or whether their comments 
are forced and unnatural, originating, like the famed 
commentaries of William Porteous, D. D. in prejudice 
and hoſtility to the compilers. I have only to remark, 
that, if theſe comments on our ſtandards be juſt, their 
doctrine, authorifing compulſion and perſecution, ought 
not to be made a term of miniſterial communion in 
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avy Chriſtian hows: ; but that if on the other hand FER 
be falſe, and our ſtandards teach no ſuch doctrine, they 
have ſuſtained no injury by the Synod's Preamble, and 
the Aſſociate Syuod only deſerves to be cenſured for 
ſtooping ſo far as to give relief to perſons ſo weak as to 

be ſtaggered by charges perfectly groundleſs. 

Your criticiſm on the words of our Preamble, « ſome 
parts of the ſtandard books of this Synod have been 
interpreted,” is a maſterpiece; and I dare not deface it 
by any additional remarks. On the fact itſelf, however, 
that the alleged interpretation has been put on them, 1 
may be permitted to ſpeak. But why ſhould 1? Are you 
ignorant that they have“ been thus interpreted? Of in» 
terpreters among the Burgher Seceders, I need not 
ſpeak : they cannot write grammar, and muſt be ill qua- 
lified for the buſineſs of interpretation. Nor will I in- 
ſult you, by ſuppoſing you ſo ignorant of the theologi- 
cal diſputes which have been agitated in your own coun- 
try, as to need to be informed, that writers of the Eſta- 
bliſhed Churches both of Scotland and England, of the 
Relief, of the Antiburghers, of the Independents, of the 
Baptiſts *, have more than inſivuated, that our ſtandards 


teach doctrine inconſiſtent with the ſpiritual nature of 


Chriſt's kingdom, and authoriſing compulſory, and per- 
ſecuting principles in religion. The fact is notorious ; 


and if you argue conſiſtently, you muſt of courſe involve 


them all in the charge of ſedition brought againſt the Aſſo- 
ciate Synod, unleſs you are able to prove, that that is ſedi- 
tious in a Burgher Seceder, which is ſeditious in no other 
man. Others may condemn the doctrine of the Confeſſion 
on this point, and be innocent : A. Burgher Seceder dares 


not even doubt concerning it, or aſk an authoriſed ex- 


planation of its meaning, without appearing in your 
eyes . | 


91 Me 


Your antipathy to us has carried you arthes ME 
prudence would lead any man. You have by fair 
conſequence implicated in the charge of ſedition, a very 
large proportion of the beſt informed, the moſt virtuous 
and loyal of his majeſty's ſubjects: The whole Anti- 
burgher Synod ; for they have objected to the doctrine of 
the magiſtrate's power taught in the Confeſſion: The 
whole Relief Synod ; for they are the avowed friends of 
toleration, and ſeveral of their members have on this ac- 
count written againſt the covenants : The whole of the 
Scotch Independents, Baptiſts, and members of the Union 
Church; for they make not ſubſcription of the Confeſ- 
fion a term of communion, they particularly object to 
its doctrine on the connection betwixt Church and State, 
and they expreſs their marked diſapprobation of the co- 
venants as an obligation to extirpate by civil pains per- 
ſons of their deſcription. Yea, almoft all Diffenters of 
every deſcription in Britain, are found wanting, when 
tried by your touchſtone of loyalty. None can be conſi- 
| dered as loyal, but the people ſtyled, the Reformed, or 
Antigovernment Preſbytery, whoſe views oftoleration and 
of the Solemn League, quadrate exactly with your own. 
Why you have been ſilent reſpecting the principles of 
thoſe ſocieties, and have only accuſed the Burgher Seceders, 
it muſt be difficult to explain. Have you private rea- 
ſons for peculiar antipathy to them? Or are you more 
afraid of them than of any other claſs of Scotch Diſſen- 
ters, becauſe they are more numerous? Or was it mere 
accident which led you firſt to faſten upon them? in 
conſequence of which, you muſt, like a truſty maſtiff, 
hold them faſt, till you have them ſecured, before you 
. dare to make a ſpring at any other denomination of ſec- 


tarians. 
I truſt, Sir, other DiGmers will be on their ina 


You have firſt attacked us; but it is difficult to ſay, which 
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of them ſhall be your | next prey. You are their com? | 


mon enemy. You count them all diſloyal. They need 
not aſſert the contrary ; you will ſtyle it « cant.“ They 
need not recommend loyalty; you will only be the 
more irritated at their preſumption and hypocriſy. If 
they ever prefume to have any controverſy among them- 

ſelves, reſpecting their terms of communion; you wall; 
with jealous eye, watch their motions; you will record 
their private hiſtory with malignant induſtry; you will 
wait for the favourable moment ; you will ſpring from 


your ambuſh ; you will raiſe the war-whoop of loyalty; 
and call on the magiſtrate to © ſuppreſs their contro- 


verſy by the hand of power *.” Their ouly conſolation, 
beſides what is derived from a good conſcience, will be, 


that they enjoy, through the bleſſing of God, a civil 


conſtitution which protects diſſenters, and civil gover- 
nors, who are too enlightened to pay attention to 
croaking ſycophants, who hope to recommend thems 
ſelves by rn others. 


I ſhould now have put an end to the irkſome buſineſs 
of purſuing you through the mazes of your inconfiſtens 
cy, illiberality, and malevolence, were I not aware; that 
you would boaſt that much of youf pamphlet ſtill res 
mains unanſwered. This conſiſts of criticiſms on the lan- 
guage of our proceedings, and of general deductions from 
theſe criticiſms; in proof of . favourite charge of 
diſloyalty. | 

' You have ſmelt treaſon in every part of our proceed 
ings. Our ill-fated ſketch of an act of forbearanceg 

which was rejected by the Synod, has been raiſed by yout 
from its grave, and its carcaſe treated with unmerited 


indignity. Its final rejection has not been able to hs 
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ſuage your wrath. Every thing bad you find in it; 


and its bad things are not aſcribed, ſuch is your candour, 


to the Gommittee who-framed it, but to the Synod who 

reſuſed to paſs it into an act. I reſpe& the aſhes of the 

dead: permit me, therefore, to examine the charges 

which you bring againſt this work of our e 
| butors I admit them to be juſt,  _ 

Still ſcared with vifions of ſedition and RNS; 
you find this overture big with danger both to Church 
and State, Its hoſtile aſpect to the Eſtabliſhed Church, 
you prove thus: By thus ſubſtituting an act of their 
own, made, or to be made, in the room of the acts of 
the General Aſſembly, 1647 and 1648; the Aſſociate 
Synod undoubtedly intended to throw off, in the moſt 
public manner, all connection with the Church of Scot- 
land, to renounce all relation to her, with all hopes of 
her reformation, and to make a return to her commu- 
nion impoſſible, whatever change of circumſtances might 
lead to it. 

Of our hopes of the reformation of the Church of 
Scotland, and of the obſtructions, on her part and on 
ours, to a re-union with her, I have already ſaid enough. 
Your undoubted proof of our hoſtility to her, derived 
from the overture of our Committee, is the ſubje& of 
my preſent. conſideration. An undoubted proof muſt be 
an undoubted fact, which directly and undoubtedly eſta- 
bliſhes the preciſe crime which has been charged. Your 
proof, however, is wofully deficient in every thing ne- 
ceſſary to conſtitute evidence. For firſt, it is not a mat- 
ter of fact; and ſecondly, though it. had been an un- 
doubted fact, it is totally irrelevant to the charge. 

It is not a matter of fact; it is falſe that © we have 


fſubſtituted an act of our own, made, or to be made, in 
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the room of the acts of the General Aſſembly 164 and 


1648. ” M y evidence of the falſehood of your charge 
is the very firſt ſentence of the overture againſt, which 
you bring it. Its words are theſe: « The Aſſociate Sy- 
nod hereby declare their attachment to the doctrine of the 
Weſtminſter Confeſſion of Faith, and Catechiſms lars 
ger and ſhorter, which were adopted by the General Aſ⸗ . 
ſembly of the Church of Scotland, in the year 1647 2 aud 
3648.” It is true, that the ſketch of a new formula, 


which the Committee preſented along with this overture, 


propoſed to ſubſtitute, inſtead of the words, « By the acts 
of the General Aſſembly 1647 and 1648, 5 theſe words, 


= By the act of the Aſſociate Synod. 11 55 but it is as 


true that theſe words referred to the overture, and were 


meant to be filled up with the date of the enactment o 


that overture into a law. By the overture, the ſame re- 
ference was made to theſe acts of Aſſembly, put the 
place of that reference was changed. 

But let us ſuppoſe that the Committee, yea, that the 


$ynod, had omitted all particular reference to theſe acts 


of Aſſembly, I beg leave to aſk how you would infer from 
this, that we had © thrown off all connection with the 
Church of Scotland? 8 We would only i in that caſe have 
followed the example of your own church, in whoſe for- 
mula there is no reference to theſe acts. The Weſtminſter 
Confeſſion, you know, although it ſerved your purpoſe. 
to conceal it, is not the confeſſion of your church, as ra- 
tified either by acts of Parliament or acts of Aſſembly 
in 164% and 1648; but as ratified in the ſecond ſeſſion 
of the Revolution Parliament, Act v. June 7. 1690, and 
frequently confirmed by divers acts of Parliament ſince 
that time. The Aſſembly which met ſoon after, in 
the year 1690, had not courage even to guote thoſe acts 
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w AF-mbly « or Parlfiicht's in their ict, ordering all 
intrants into the miniſtry; and all other miniſters and 
elders;" to ſubſcribe their approbation of the Weftmiti- 
ſter Confeſſion. They could have indeed taken no notice 
of thoſe acts of Parliament, becauſe they had been re- 
ſeinded, and had ceaſed to be law. They were not un- 
der the ſame reſtraint reſ ſpeQing thoſe acts of Aſſembly ; 
yet, « inſtead of building on the authority of the Aſſem- 
blies 1647 and 1648 *,” as you ſay the Seceffion ought 
to build, they venture baly to ſay, © Approven by the | 
General Aſſemblies of this national Church +. 7 
Now, Sir, ſeeing the Church of Scotland ſ ubſcribes the 
Weſtminſter Confeffion * as approven by the General Af. 
ſemblies of this national church, and ratified by law in 
the year 1690, without any direct refetence to the acts 
of Aſſembly 1647 and 1648 and ſeeing, on the other 
hand, the Seceſſion at firſt made no reference at all to acts 
either of Parliament or Aſſembly in 1690, but received the 
Confeſſion merely 44 the ſaid Confeſſion and Catechiſms 
were received and approven by the acts of the General 
Aﬀembly 1647 and 1648 ** it will be kind to inform the 
public how much further than formerly the Seceffion 
would have been femoved from the Eſtabliſhed Church, 
had our Synod, as their Committee propoſed, lanctioned | 
the Confeſſion by an act of their own, which explicitly 
referred to its ratification by the Aſſembly 1647 and 
1648. To aſcertain ſo nice a point would far exceed, 
my abilities z but perhaps the powers of a man who has. 
acquired fame, by aſcertaining with mathematical preci- 
ſion the exact Har ving point t, may be equal to the taſk. 
1 ſee, however, one obvious reaſon for your predilection 
for the acts of the General Aſſemblies of that period. 


* Page 20. + Formula of the Church of Scotland. 
t ls there nobody in Glaſgow who underſtands me? 


Lou are preciſely of their ſentiments on the ſubject 
of uniformity and perſecution ;| and, had you any hope 
of gaining over the preſent Aſſemblies of the church to 
your views, you would be the firſt to move them to 
ſupplicate his Majeſty's high Commiſſioner, and the ho- 
nourable Eſtates of Parliament,“ as one of theſe Aﬀem- 
blies did, by their authority to ratify and enjoin the 
% ſame (the Confeſſion of Faith and Covenant) under all 
c civil pains, which will tend to the glory of God, pre- 
© ſeryation of religion, the King's majeſty's honour, and 
ec perfect peace of this Kirk and kingdom *.” You would 
rouſe the dormant zeal of King and Parliament for the 
excluſive right of the miniſters of the National Church 
to preach and adminiſter the ſacraments I. You would 
demonſtrate to them the ſinfulneſs, or, which is much the 
ſame, the impolicy of toleration. You would labour to 
convince them that theological controverſies neceſſarily 
follow on the exiſtence of ſects; and that, as you meek- 
ly expreſs your views, theſe © controverſies ought to be 
ſuppreſſed by the hand of power f. The diſſenters of 


all deſcriptions will rejoice with me, that there are few 


doctors, beſides yourſelf, who would give to our gover- 
nors ſuch advice, and that, though the odium theologicum 
ſhould induce many to give it, they are too enlightened 
not to deſpiſe the bigots who ſhould preſume to offer it. 


% See act of Aſſembly printed before the National Covenant ; and act 
of Parliament, granting the civil pains for which YN earneſtly ſuppli- 
cated. 0 | | 


EL It, ” 07%. the legal toleration, * « does not 3 the adminiſtrution 
of the ſacraments by Preſbyterian diſſenters from the Church of Scot- 
land.” Sermon on the doctrine of Toleration, by William Porteous, one 


| of the miniſters of Glaſgow, 1778. Page 1 II. 
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In the preſent age, mee, nn _ few hearts 
but your own. _ 4) 4, 

Your other charge againſt the oveitjiy of our Com- 
mittee is, that it manifeſts our hoſtility to the State. 
The ſentence on which you found this, runs thus; 
« At the ſame time hereby declaring, That though they 
with to fear God, and honour the king, and conſider ſub- 
jection to the powers that are as an important duty in- 
cumbent on all men; yet,” &c. The words quoted 
furniſh you with three undoubted proofs of our difloyal- 
ty, on which you comment with much eloquence, much 

ſophiſtry, and much illiberality. Your firſt proof is 
founded on the word wb, the ſecond on the word ſub- 
jection, and the third on the omiſſion of the word con- 
ſeience. Your criticiſms are too valuable to be overlook- 
ed; their i en, will delight, their candour charm the 
evt 
I begin with what you reckon your chef Peuvre in 
eriticiſm. They wiſh to honour the king—if they 
did honour him, they would not have expreſſed them- 
ſelves in this manner; at leaſt, any perſon of the moſt _ 
ſeditious principles may employ theſe terms *.” | 

Lou have ſo decidedly ſhown elſewhere, that the Aſ- 

ſociate Synod can neither ſele& the beſt phraſes for ex- 
preſſing their meaning, nor compoſe a ſentence which is 
not ungrammatical in its conſtruction, that it will be 
prudent in me not to preſume to affirm, that the Com- 
mittee have choſen the moſt appropriate word for con- 
veying their meaning. But I may venture, perhaps, to 
aſk: your Critical Acuteneſs, whether it ever occurred to 
you, that the Committee intended the word honour to be, 
not 1n the infinitive, but in the indicative mood ; and 
that they m meant to ſay, though they wiſh to fear God, 
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and Bonour [or do honour] the king, and [as a proof 
that they do honour him] conſider ſubjection to the 
powers that are as an important duty incumbent on all 
men.” This would indeed have been too liberal a com- 
ment to have ſuited your ternper ; ; and too near the fur- 
face to have occurred to a genius, Which can diſcover 

no meanings, but ſuch as ate x men ths reach of com- | 


mon underſtandings. 


I ſhall, however, for the ſake of the user admit 
that our Committee meant only to ſay that they wr to 


fear God, and w i/b to honour the king. Your ctiticiſm; 


in this view of their meaning, is perhaps unexampled 
for piety, for charity, and for philoſophical accuracy, 
Its piety is ſingular. A wiſh, a ſimple, flat /e to 


fear God rouſes not your zeal, gives you no offence ; 


but a mere wifh to honour the king is with you an un- 
pardonable crime.—Why, Sir, ſhould you compel me 


to ſay, that you are more anxious ts be thought loyal, 


than pious? Almoſt every other doctor in the church, 


will think it abundant proof of our loyalty, if our wiſfi- 


es are as ardent for the honour of our earthly as of our 
heavenly Sovereign; perhaps many of them would ex- 
cuſe us, although our expreſſions were a little warmer, 
in reſpect to tlie fear which we owe to God, than the 
honour we owe to the king. | 

Tts charity is as fingular ; and furniſhes one of the 
many proofs of that © increafing moderation of latter 
times,” which you have celebrated. If they did ho- 
nour the king, they would not have expreſſed themſelves 
in this manner,— they ib to honour him *.” But 


they have only ſaid that they ib to fear God; it fol- 


lows, in your liberal and charitable mind, that “ if they 
did” fear * him, they would not have expreſſed them - 
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felves in ſhis manner. If your remark have any mean 

ing at all, it muſt be, that in your. con viction, the Aſo- 
ciate Synod neither fear God, nor regard man, are as 
deſtitute of piety as they are of loyalty, and are not on- 
ly democrats, but atheiſts *, 5 

The philoſophical accuracy of your PRO A hs is equals 
ly fingular : „Any perſon of the molt ſeditious princi- 
ples may employ theſe terms +,” may ſay fincerely that 
he wiſbet to honour the king. I thought that, accord- 
ing to the doctrines which you teach, or permit to be 
taught in your, pulpit, ſincere endeavours, and wiſhes 
are accepted by God, in place of perfect obedience, 
which is now impraQicable. If you accept of wiſhes to 
be religious, as a proof of religion, might you not, mer- | 
ciful Doctor! accept, for once at leaſt, and in the caſe of 
perſons of very limited powers, of wiſhes to be loyal as 
a proof of loyalty ? Or are you ſo ſtern and unpitying, 
as to demand of your friends higher proofs, ſtronger ex- 
preſſions, of their loyalty, than you deem neceſſary or. 
proper of their religion? You tolerate low degrees of 
religion, providing it be found witbin the Eftabliſhed 
Church ; you can tolerate nothing but warm and fervent 
loyalty, and even this, if found among diſſenters, you, 
perſecute as cant and hypocriſy. —But I had almoſt for- 
gotten your new philoſophical light. I know not 
to what ſchool you belong ; but I find that ſome of the 
fundamental tenets of your philoſophy are, that a man's 
principles are neceſſarily the oppoſite of what he wiſhes 
them to be; that bad men with to be good men, bad 
ſubjects, yea the moſt deſperate rebels to the beſt of 
kings, with themſelves to be good ſubjects; and that, if 


* The-DoQtor infinuates, page 49. that we would have no great ob. 
jection to admit either of theſe claſſes of perſons into our communion. 
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n man wi/hes to be loyal, he muſt of courſe be marked 
down as a democrat, a ſeditious perſon, a rebel. A 
man would not ſay that he wiſhed, or deſired to mne 
his king, if he really honoured him!!! | 
It is ſingularly unfortunate, that our Committee have 
excited in your breaſt ſo ſerious an alarm reſpecting 
their political principles, by a clauſe in their overture, 
which would not have been inferted at all, had it not 
been from a wiſh to prevent the poſſibility of aſcribing 
their conduct, in giving liberty to their miniſters 
and elders to think for themſelves on the ſubject 
of toleration, to any want of loyalty, or any deſire 
for political change. Their loyalty was known and ac- 
knowledged. But oonſidering the complexion of / the 
times, and the danger of having their conduct aſeribed 
to falſe motives, they guarded the overture by an ex- 
preſs avowal of their loyalty, They had always for- 
merly acted as good and dutiful ſubjedds; and they 
wiſhed it to be underſtood, that in this inſtance they 
meant nothing in oppoſition to the honour due to the 
king. They affirmed, therefore, that they conſidered 
ſubjection to the powers that _—_ a8 a wor ee” 
upon all men. | 
Your ſecond proof of our ſeditious views is, if poſſi- 
ble, ſtill more abſurd than the firſt. It is grounded on 
what our Committee ſay, that they © confider ſubjec- 
tion to the powers that are, as an important duty in- 
cumbent on all men.” Theſe you ſtyle ©& cautious and 
ambiguous words“. Tou find that the particular uſe 
of the word ſubjection, in one paſſage of the Confeſſion 
of Faith, limits its meaning, in that place, to one part of 
the duty of people to their magiſtrates ; you conclude, 
in oppoſition to ſcripture, to the known and . ; 
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uſe of the words, and to common ſenſe, that it muſt. * 
ways have as limited a meaning; and, according to 
your uſual manner of always taking our words by the 
wrong handle, you palm this on the Aſſoeiate Synod AS 
the meaning which they undoubtedly intended. It is 
hard indeed for Seceders to have to deal with fuch inter- 
preters of their language ;—with men who, like you, 
aſſume it as à firſt principle, that they always have a 
bad deſign in every thing' they do, and in every thing 
they write, and who overſt rain their . ingenuity to tor- 
ture their expreſſions into ſedition or nonſenſe. 8 — 
. decline entering into any gratamatical diſcuſſion of 
the import of the words ſubject and ſuhjeddlion, for which, 
being a diſſenter, it is not to be ſuppoſed that I ſhould 
be qualified; My apology for the uſe of what younß 
deem ſo ambiguous a term, is this, that if we erted in 
the choice of it, it was our Engliſh Bibles which led us 
aſtray. The Apoſtles Peter and Paul employ the terms 
as comprehenſive of the whole duty of people to their 
civil governors: -5 Let every foul be /zbje& unto. me 
higher powers; for there is no power but of God; 
powers that be are ordained of ———— - | 
muſt needs be ſubject, not only for wrath, but alſo for 
conſcience fake *.” This ſubjection Paul oppoſes to 
ee the power,“ and to not being afraid of the 
power ;”'. and the duties implied in this ſubjection he 
enumerates in the ſame paſſage: Render tbereſore to all 
(namely magiſtrates) their dues; tribute, cuftom, fear, 
honour.““ His language is uniform. “ Put them in 
mind to be ſubject to principalities and powers 41 and 
Peter's language agrees with it, ©. Submit f Ban 


* Rom. xiii. 1. . | + Tit. i. 1. 
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to every ordinance of man, for the Lord's ſake ; whe. 
ther it be to the king as ſupreme, or unto governors as 
| unto them that are ſent by him *.”.—1 never bluſh, Sir, 
either for myſelf or for my brethren, when the ſtrictures 
on our language fall with equal ſeverity on the language 
of ſcripture ; but I confeſs that I do bluſh when I find 
Doctors of divinity ignorant of their Bibles, diſſatisfied 
with the language which the inſpired writers employ, 
or diſpoſed to inſult the Spirit of God himſelf; rather 
than not ſpit their venom at thoſe- whom they have re- 
* ſolved to defame. 1 $i e SET NAG? 

Your third proof of our ſeditious views is ſo ridiou- 
lous that 1 hefitate whether I ought to deign to give it 
any anſwer. We have not inſerted the word conference / 
into this overture ; we only ſaid, that we « confider 
ſubjection to the powers that are, as an important 
duty incumbent on all men.” But this ſabje&ion,” 
you ſay, appears with a new aſpect; it is no longer 
profeſſed as a matter of conſcience ; it is, however, an 
important duty +.” The weakneſs and malignity of this 
criticiſm muſt ſtare every man broad in the face. If 
it have any ſenſe at all, it ſerves to exhibit your 
principles „ with a new aſpe&.” It ſeems, accord- 
ing to you, that a thing may be, not only in itlelf, 
but in the view of a perſon, a duty, an important 
duty, a duty incumbent on him, yea a duty mcum- 
bent on all men, to which he is not bound “ as a 
matter of conſcience ! !! You have, Sir, gone quite be- 
yond my depth, I ſuſpect even beyond your own. Pray, 
explain in your next edition your meaning. Show Se- 
ceders, for their inſtruction, what duties are matters of 
conſcience, and what duties may be either omitted or 
violated without ſubjecting the conſcience to guilt. 
Your condeſcenſion to our weakneſs will entitle you to 
the forgiveneſs of many injuries and inſults, 


% 
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iq There is yet another remark which you make on our 
| perſecuted overture, which is only half expreſſed. It is 


on our declaring our attachment to the doctrine of the 
Weſtminſter Confeſſion of faith and Catechiſms ; which 
I find by an infinuation in your gth page, you wiſh to 
reſtri& to what are uſually ſtyled the doctrines of the 


goſpel. For my part I know of nothing in the Weſt- 
minſter Confeſſion of faith and Catechiſms beſides doc= 


trine. There is doctrine in them reſpecting truths to be 
believed and duties to be practiſed; doctrine reſpect- 
ing the Church, and doctrine reſpecting the State; doc- 
trine reſpecting the ordinances of religion, and doctrine 
reſpecting civil government, which in its origin is, as 


Paul ſtyles it, the ordinance of God,” and in its par- 


ticular form, as Peter ſtyles it, “the ordinance of man.“ 
It is all doctrine from beginning to end.— If this, Sir, is 
not enough to ſatisfy you, I leave the diſpute to be ſet- 
ed betwixt you and the Church of which you are a 
member. She comprehends every thing in the Confeſ- 
ſion under the word doctrine. For the Formula which 
you ſubſcribed runs thus: Do you ſincerely own and 
believe the whole doctrine of the Confellion of faith, &c. 
And do you own the whole dodtrine therein contained 
as the confeſſion of your faith.“ | 


Your principal remarks on the ſketch of a new For- 
mula have been already noticed. A few, however, yet 
remain, to which J muſt pay ſome paſling attention. 
The myftery contained in the article the, which was 
inſerted in the firſt queſtion, you have not condeſcended 
to explain; and I ſhall not attempt to unveil it; It is 


in your own Formula; and perhaps you were offended 


that Seceders ſhould pilfer even a particle, a the, from 
the Eſtabliſhed Church. | | 


— 
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Your remarks on the een un wow alread / 
been conſidered. - 14 0 | 
On the third . you ds "NY r no eee v 
and it is fingulatly unfortunate that even this flight re- 
mark ſhould be falſe. There are two alterations. 
Your obſervations on the fourth queſtion are limited 
to one point; the Committee did not chuſe to inſert 
along with the phraſe © truths of Chriſt,” the word-or- 
dinances “ the truths and ordinances of Gbriſt.“ It 
is evident,” you ſay, & that the prineipal difference be- 
tween the majority and minority reſpected the word or- 
dinances f.. It will not immediately occur,“ you add, 
<« why there ſhould be a debate, and à diviſion of the 
Committee, with reſpect to the admiſſion of this werd 
ordinances . You are ſo kind, however, as to unveil 
the myſtery: They would not admit the terms ordi- 
nances of the Lord Jeſus Chrift into the fourth queſtion 
of their Formula, probably, becauſe the word ordinance 
includes; and has been uſed to deſcribe, civil govern- 
ment . —In the courſe of my reading, I have met with 
few things ſo diſingenuous and unfair as this ſtatement, 
or ſo abſurdly wicked and malignant as the repreſenta- 
tion you give of the motives of our conduct, and the 
concluſtons which you deduce from it. If, after being 


ſo hackneyed in the low arts of miſrepreſentation and 


calumny, you are yet capable of a bluſh, you muſt red- 
den in private at the conſciouſneſs of having EEO 
violated truth and honour in this charge. | - 
Permit me to ſay, Sir, that it is not evident, that it is 
evidently not true, that the principal difference between 
the majority and minority reſpected the word or di- 
nances, or that there was any difference at all between 
them reſpecting this word. OP divided on the ſub- 
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jet, whether they ſhould overture the fourth qriaition | 


as it ſtands in the new Formula, or adopt an amend- 
ment, in which, among other words, the phraſe. * ordi- 
nances of Chriſt?! occurs, and which, if carried, would 
have throw out the fourth queſtion in its preſent form 
altogether; Low as my opinion is of your candonr, I 
can reſt in ou! own er ec pr Pat: 
this point. nere ee 22 1 58} & 
But, Sir, edvifetiog that the word « e ought 
to have been inferted in our formula, pleaſe inform the 
world, how you dared to aſeribe it to any cauſe at all, 
except inadvertenee. Tour eyes have not rolled ſo ſel- 


dom, or ſo eareleſsly, along the fourteen pages of our 


Proceedings, againſt which you have written, as to per- 


mit me to ſuppoſe that you never obſerved this fa- 


vourite word, in the ſecond of the interim queſtions. 
In the new formula, it was propoſed, among other 
things, to “ approve of the covenants as a ſolemn 
engagement, on the part of our fathers, to cleave to 


the truths of Chriſt;“ in the interim queſtions, theſe 


covenants are ſaid to bea ſolemn engagement of 
adherence to the truths and ordinances of Chriſt, contain- 


ed in his word.“ The new formula was never enacted; 


the interim queſtions were law for a few months; but 


the abſence of the word © ordinances? is ĩimputed in the firſt 


caſe to ſedition, while the admiſſion of it in the ſecond 
caſe, is ſo far from being aſeribed to the returning loy- 
alty of the Synod, that it is dexterouſly and diſingenuouſ- 
ly kept by you entirely out of view. So low a trick to 


impoſe on the world, was ny op a e n a 


| * reputation to loſme. 

Vour probable. reaſon why we Ws not Ae a 

phraſe, which in fact we did admit, gives a ſtrange open- 
ing into your political views. They are not the views 
of any enlightened man; they are as hoſlile to ſcripture, 
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a8 they are to common ſenſe. Let the world hear : De 
Porteous is of the abſurd, and ny en opi⸗ 
nion, that dominion is founded on grace 111. Givil magi- 
ſtracy is one of the ordinances of our Lord Jeſus Chrift ll 


And the Aſſociate Synod probably refuſed to admit 


the phraſe © ordinances of Chriſt,“ into their propoſed 
new formula, becauſe, according to him; this phrafe 
“includes, and has been uſed to deſcribe, civil ee 
ment !! ' 11 ALY Fe 

1 do not ent 8 vonds:i What en ha the 


phraſe © ordinanees / Cbhriſt, either to loyalty or to 


ſedition, if it include not civil magiſtracy as one of the 
ordinances which CHriſt has inſtituted? To ſay that © be= 


cauſe the word ordinance includes civil government,” ” we / 
had probably a ſeditious deſign in not uſing the phraſe, 
te ordinances of Chriſt,” is ſtark, ſtaring nonſenſe, unleſs 


you believe that ©the words ordinances of Chriſt, include, 
and have been uſed to deſcribe, civil government. 

The Aſſociate Synod; Sir, are ſo far from having de- 
clared, as you very charitably inſinuate may be infer- 


red from their omiſſion of this phraſe, * that the autho= . 


rity of the powers that are, and that civil government 
:tſelf; is not a matter of fundamental importance; and 
that a perſon denying the lawfulneſs of all civil govern- 
ment may be admitted to miniſterial communion with 
them ;“ that they would refuſe licenſe: to any young 


man, who ſhould diſcover either ignorance or error, re- 
ſpecting the foundation of civil government, in any de- 


gree equal to yours. Our ideas on this ſubje& corre- 
ſpond with ſcripture and right reaſon. We believe that 
civil government is an ordinance of God; but we refuſe 
that it is any ordinance of Chriſt. The ordinances of 
Chriſt are appointed by him as head of the church, toy r 


4 
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5 inc erbeten and are lawfully adminiſtered; only "wy 
thoſe who bear rule in his church. The ordinance of 
civil government 1s appointed by the ſupreme Governor 


among the nations, for temporal purpoſes, and is admi- 


niſtered by thoſe who bear rule in the ſtate. It is eſſential, 


not merely to the welfare, hut to the exiſtence of civil 


ſociety; is divine in its original, though human in its 


particular forms; exiſted before Chriſt came, as well as 
ſince his manifeſtation ; and is equally neceſſary for hea- 
then, as for Chriſtian ſtates. © Infidelity, or difference 


in religion, doth not make void the magiſtrate's juſt and 


legal autharity, nor free the people from their due obe- 


dience to him. Theſe are with us, not matters of 
doubtful diſputation, but of fundamental importance, 


with reſpe& to civil government; and holding theſe as 

our principles, we: confider it as the ordinance of God, 

and pity the man's ignorance of che ſpiritual nature of 

Chriſt's kingdom, who conſiders it 1 an ordinance of 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. 

In our fifth queſtion, our Genin ine out che 
concluding words, “ particularly thoſe errors which 
were vented by Profeſſors Simpſon and Campbell.” 
This might have atoned, in your eyes, for-ſeveral faults 
in other queſtions. It appears, however, from the no- 


tice you take of it, that even this gives you offence. 


We thought that ſixty years had been a ſufficient time 
for theſe two heretical profeſſors to have hung in chains; 


but if you inſiſt on our retaining ſome clauſe of this ſort, 


we ſhall, in our next edition of the formula, bury, with 
due honours, the ſcanty remains of theſe heretics, and 


| ſubſtitute in their place a freſh ſubject, thus particu 


larly thoſe calumnies which were vented by- Dr For- 


tous. 97 | 
The only addicional remark which you "make on our 


propoſed alterations of the formula, reſpects our © uni- 


. 
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formly changing the word promiſe for the word reſolus;ꝰ 
from which yon infer that © the ſecurity: given to the 
people, that the doctrine contained in theſe articles is to 
be preached and taught by the ſubſcribers, is at leaſt 
weakened*,” Every remark of yours is made with a 
double defign; to impreſs our hearers, that we are men 
of no conſcience, and ought to be abandoned by them; 
and our country, that we are men of deteſtible political 
principles, and ought to be puniſhed. Vour remark to 
which 5 at eee advert, is eee mony with, this: 
view. | 

But, in the firſt place, * me tell you 4 e 4 
on the fubject of the word reſolve. In our old formu- 
la, the Committee remarked = want of uniformity of 
language ;. that in two queſtions the word reſolve wag 
employed, in three queſtions the word promiſe, in one 
the word engage, and in one both promiſe and engage. 
It occurred to them, that, in the judgment of the fra- 

mers of the old formula, the three words, © refolve,” 
c promiſe,“ © engage, were of the ſame import, or at 
Jeaft, that any of them ſufficiently expreſſed the ſineeri- 
ty of the ſubſeriber, and his determination, through 
grace, to perform the duties expreſſed in the ſeveral 
queſtions. Tt was judged proper to make the language | 
ünifofm; and the only queſtion was, which of theſe 
three words ſhall be retained. Shall reſo/ve be made 
promiſe, or promiſe reſolve, or both made engage? Take 
the firſt that occurs; that was re/ofve, which appears in 
the ſecond queſtion before either of the others; the | 
others were altered of courſe. Now, Sir, you find no 
fault with the old formula for ufing this word; it would 
not have ſuited your defign to.ſnarl at it: but what paſ- 
ſes there, not 1 without cenſure, but with implicq 
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app ee b in the new one, a grievous bie- 


miſh, which ſets: aſide the principal uſe of a formula, 
ſecurity to the people, that only cotta doctrine ſhall 


be taught. 


You ſhew pt lapropeicty 4 the phraſe, by Fran | 
fing to put it in place of the word promiſe, 4 in a ſecuri- | 


ty for our ſtipends. We have no objection. At pre- 
ſeat we have no ſecurity, of any kind; for our ſtipends , 
except what ariſes from the conviction on the minds of 
our people, that it is their duty to ſupport, according to 

their ability, thoſe who labour among them; and we de- 
fire no more. We are not ſuffered to want, while we 
do our duty, and our people have ability;—But what 
relation has this example to the caſe in hand? A bill or 
bond are good for nothing, if not expreſſed in legal 
form ; and 4 refolve” is not the phraſe which law re- 
—8 Vet the conſcietice of the perſon who ſhould ſo- 
lemnly, and before witneſſes, declare his reſolution, to 
pay a particular ſum ta another, would be bound by it; 


and the preſent is a tranſaction in which conſcienoe is | | 


directly engaged. Indeed the man who reſolves inſin- 
cerely, before God and the people; will promiſe, will 


ſubſcribe, will ſweat infincerely ; ; and it will, perhaps, 


require all your ingenuity to thew the difference, either 
in reſpect of obligation on the eonſcience of the candi- 
date, or in reſpect of ſecurity given to the people, be- 

tween a promiſe, an engagement, and a reſolution to 


perſorm certain duties, if the promiſe, engagement, and 


reſolution, are n with equal. lie oy W ſo⸗ 
lemnity. 
But you are e if poſüble, to. 1 8 85 in e- 


very point of view, a Synod of villains; and, therefare; 


Bonds have not been introduced into the Seceflion ; and our calls 
mention no particular ſum as ſtipend, - 


H 
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vou not only aſſign the baſeſt motives * our conduct. 


in changing the word © promiſe? into reſolve, but you 


charge us as having, with the ſame villainous i intention, 
< limited even this by the following clauſe, ſo far as you 


now your own heart * „ir, I ſpeak ſeriouſly when I 


charge you with committing, in this inſtance, a baſe and 
deliberate forgery upon our committee's formula. The 
clauſe to which you refer is to be found in no queſtion | 


of this formula in which the word © reſolve” « occurs, nor 
in any queſtion in which either a profeſſion of faith, or 
a reſolution to perform duty, is made. I appeal to it as 
it appears either in onr © Proceeedings,” or in the muti- 


lated ſtate in which you have produced it in your work. 
We queſtion our candidates, indeed, with reſpe& to the 
purity of their motives in entering into the miniſtry, and 
we demand of them to tell us, * /o far as they, know. their 
own hearts,” whether they are induced to do ſo © from 
zeal for the honour and glory of God, love to the Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, and defire of being inſtrumental in edifying | 
and faving ſouls,” or from! any ſelfiſh views, or worldly 


- deſigns or intereſt.” The clauſe is here proper, and it 


occurs no where elſe. Yet you ſacrifice the ſmall re- 


mains of your character, by tranſpoſing it into places 


where it is impoſlible ir could have been put without a 
villainous intention.—Where our committee put it, it 
demands of the candidate to ſpeak ſincerely of his mo- 
tives; but you have placed it where it could only ſerve 
the purpoſe of giving room for infincerity and mental 
reſervation. — Tt is not, Sir, our cuſtom to fabricate falſe- 


| hood in order to prove other men deſtitute either of re- 


ligion or of loyalty ; nay, we are not yet able to think 
without deteftation on thoſe who do ſo. We can, how- 
ever, pity them, and pray for them, that the thoughts 
of their heart may be forgiven them. 
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Fei let me conſider this Rahe as it ſtands eng our 
Committee put it. Pray, what objection have you to 
make againſt it? Are you of opinion that candidates for 
the miniſtry ought not to be interrogated ſo cloſely re- 
ſpecking their motives for accepting, or perhaps I ſhould 
ſay, when 1 ſpeak of your church, for ſoliciting a 
charge? or ſuppoſing the queſtion proper, do you ob- 
| ject to this clauſe * ſo far as you know your own heart, : 
on the ground that it ought to be anſwered in the affir- 
mative, without conſulting our own hearts at all on the 
buſineſs, or, in oppoſition to our conſciouſneſs of our pri- 
vate motives ? Shall J infer from 5 your objection that you 
could not, or would not have ſaid, when you entered into 
the function of che holy miniſtry, that, ſo far as you knew 
your own: heart, your great motives and inducements 
were not "RY ſelfiſh VIEWS, or worldly deſigns or infereſt ? 2 


© Ag I Wye occupied ſo much of my own time and 
yours ſo unpleaſantly to us both, in detecting your un- 
fair quotations, illiberal infinuations, and palpably abſurd 
and ſophiſtical deductions, I ſhall only take flight notice 
of your propoſitions reſpecting legal eſtabliſhments, and 
the power of the civil magiſtrate with reſpe& to reli- 
| gan *, Both are intended for our inſtruction. 5 

Every word which you have ſaid in your fi fix propo- 
ſitions reſpecting the civil magiſtrate's right and duty to 
interfere in the encouragement of true religion, will, as 
far as I know the Aſſociate Synod, be aſſented to by e- 
very one of its members; and if the Confeſſion really 
give him no more power in matters of religion than you 
have given him in theſe propoſitions, there is not a man 
among them who will hefitate one moment to a r 
it. | 
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Yang four propoſitions, however, reſpecting 1 eſ⸗ 
tabliſhments of religion * are not in all points ſo unexcep- 
tionable. The Aſſociate Synod will admit that legal eſ- 
tabliſhments are lawful and warrantable ; this, though 


you have often inſinuated the contrary, they have never 


called in queſtion ; and though there is no eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion at preſent in the world, which they can in all points 
approve, they will not refuſe that ſome of them, and 
particularly the Eſtabliſhment in Scotland, has been in 
various reſpects uſeful. But that a legal eſtabliſhment 
is eſſentially neceſſary, or, to uſe your own words, that 


where religion is not even known, humanly ſpeaking, 
it can never be reſtored or maintained, without a legal 


eſtabliſhment t,“ will not be ſo eaſily admitted. It in- 
vol ves too much abſurdity in it to be generally received 
by Seceders ; they know the ſcriptures better than to 
admit a propoſition which ſo directly oppoſes them. It 
ſuppoſes that, ſince miracles have ceaſed, the truth has 
no ſufficient evidence to recommend itſelf to the world; 
and that the preaching of the goſpel can neither reſtore 
religion where the knowledge of it has been loſt, nor 
maintain religion where it is known, without the aid of 
temporal power. It ſuppoſes that, unleſs the age of 
miracles return, religion can never be introduced 
« where is is not even known,” except by firf? getting 
it eſtabliſhed in theſe countries by law; and then the eſ- 
tabliſhed clergy, ſupported by the power of the ſtate, aud 
employing arguments derived from the pleaſure the in- 
habitants will give to their civil governors by adopting 
the ſtate religion, and the honours and emoluments 
which they will obtain by their conformity, will begin 
and proſper 1 in the work of converting the natives. A 
ſtrange view, I acknowledge, of the native excellence of 
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| the Cixiſian- religion, and of the efficacy of the word 

when preached according to the will, and accompanied 

by the power of Chriſt. The Chriſtian religion ' muſt 

firſt be eſtabliſhed in Otaheite by the chiefs, and then we 

may hope that the eſtabliſhed clergy of the church of 

Otaheite will be able to convert the natives! Yet I find ; 

that you would not refuſe to countenance miſſions, © if | | 
ſach inſtitutions were patronized by the legiſlature : 4 
| They would be, in fo far, a legal eſtabliſhment * !”? 

| Your copious extracts from the Confeſſion of Faith, 

Larger Catechifm, and the two Covenants, which oc- 

cuppy your fix following pages t, are made, as you tell 
us, © to exhibit a proof of our good diſpoſition towards 

the civil powers ;“ and to prepare your way for ſhows 

ing © what we have ſubſtituted in place of theſe funda- 
mental maxims of order and civil government, which, 1 

you ſay, are now excluded from the ſtandards of Bur- 

gher Seceders, under the deſcription of OY and L 

doubtful matters I ” 

Your defign, in theſe quotations, it muſt be evident 

to every unprejudiced perſon, is of the moſt nefarious: | 
kind. You firſt identify the Aﬀociate Synod, with their | 

Committee. You ſecondly affirm, that they have actu- il 
ally done, what, to ſay the worſt of it, was only pro- "= 
poſed, and has been fince rejected. You have, thirdly, 
collected almoſt every thing, which our ſtandards ſay on 

the ſubje& of the magiſtrate's power, and the peoples 

duty, not in reſpe& to religion only, but alſo to good 
moreaels, to public order, and to civil ſubjection. And 

laſtly, you charge us with having renounced * theſe 
Fundamental maxims of order and civil government EE 2 
from which you infer “ our Food diſpoſirion towards 

the civil powers.“ | 


* rage 1 + Page 274---33- Page 27. | Page 33. 
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It is difficult to make' a ſerious reply to tuch a 
| charge. It is incredible. Do you yourſelf believe, 
that the Burgher Seceders are enemies to the © funda- 
mental maxims of order and civil government?“ or, as 
you expreſs it elſewhere, that they conſider © civil go- 
vernment z7/elf as a matter of doubtful diſputation *,” 
and would . admit a perſon, denying the lawfulneſs of 
all civil government, to miniſterial communion with 
them +.” For ſhame! You would not have exhauſted 
your powers in writing a book againſt them, if you had 
believed them to be raving madmen ; and in what light 
can they be confidered but as perſons furiouſly inſane, if 
they are really enemies to the fundamental maxims of 
order, and conſider it as doubtful whethet any Civil go- 
vernment be lawful ? Inftead of writing againſt them to 
excite the government of their coyntry to proſecute them 
as rebels, you would have recommended it to their friends 
to put them in cloſe confinement, or perhaps. to' their 
neighbours to hunt them down as wild beaſts. Or did 
you believe your countrymen to be ſuch gaping fools, 
as to believe that you could be actuated in bringing ſuch 
a charge, by any thing but the moſt inveterate enmity 
to the Burgher Seceſſion, and a deſperate determination 
either to ruin their character or your own? Were there 
ever men in any civilized country, who gave the uſual 
figns that they were in the poſſeſſion of their ſenſes, and 
yet held the principles which you impute to the Aſſo- 
ciate Synod? Had you publiſhed travels in Tartary or 
any other country, the interior of which is little known, 
what liberties would you have taken when you run few 
riſks of detection? In what groteſque ſhapes would you 
| have painted the inhabitants, what ſhocking principles, 
and what inhuman cuſtoms, would you have aſcribed ta 


® Page 43. t mi 
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hem! whan vou es dared, I 5 dared, to lo ſuch 
things to the charge of perſons, who are ſcattered-all o- 
ver your native country, who are known to be ſober in 
their deportment, to be peaceable members of ſociety, 
and to poſſeſs the ordinary qualifications for the duties 
of their ſtation ! who are known to fear an oath, to pay 
tribute, to obey magiſtrates, to love the conſtitution. of 
their country, and in the face of thoulande regularly to 
pray for their King ! | 

The only controverſy Gage us al wi gave rife ; 
to the propoſal of altering, not the Confeſſion but our 
own formula, reſpected the alleged doctrine of our 
ſtandards on the ſubjea [ toleration. It was thought 
that our covenants oppoſed the toleration of any men 
in any of the three kingdoms, except Preſbyterians; and 
while we approved of them in general, and held them in a 
looſer ſenſe to be obligatory, we wiſhed. that our approba- 
tionof them ſhould not be underſtood as binding ourſelves 
to extirpate.by ſecular arms, perſons of other religious 
denominations, or as approving of the principle on which 
ſuch obligation to extirpate others proceeds. It was 
thought too, that the Weſtminiſter Confeſſion of faith, 
which was written at a time when the doctine of toler- 
ation was not underſtood, and by perſons whoſe other 
writings oppoſed this doctrine, gave, in the fourth ſec- 
tion of the twentieth, and in the third ſection of the 
twenty- third chapter, a power to the civil magiſtrate 
« reſpecting, in regard to, or in matters of religion,” 
which authoriſed him to compel men by civil Paine to 
be of the religious profeſſion of the ſtate ; and we wiſh. 
ed to have theſe ſections explained, or the belief of them, 
in this ſuppoſed view of their meaning, not made A 
term of miniſterial communion among us. This you 
certainly knew ; for you had read at leaſt one page of 
our addreſs to the people under our charge! But this 
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Wis a thing fo extremely Mndes ts Wi you could not; 
 withotit condemning the Jaw of your country, and con- 
tradicting your own celebrated ſermon on toleration; 
have found great fault with us. Tou, therefore; art- 
fully quote, whatever the Confeſſion ſays on the doc- 
trine of the miagiſtrate's power, and the peoples duty, 
in things civil as well as ſacred, and argue againſt us, 
as if we had denied every thing you have quoted. i. | 
wh fair? is it honeſt? is it honourable? © © 

' You quote from the thirty. firſt ehapter o, the right of 
the magiſtrate ts call Synods, to be preſent at them, and 
to conſult with them about matters of teligion.— But 
with what view? when was his right to, do ſo called in 
queſtion by us ? When he ſhall eondefcend: to call us 
together, we will ſhow our principles by our cheerful 
obedience, and give on any ſubject he propoſes, our ex- 
plicit ſentiments, or our beſt advice. We will honour 
and obey our magiſtrates ; but we will, and they have 
permitted us, believe for ourſelves. In the mean time, 
the preſence of any magiſtrate at our meetings of Sy- 
nod, would be an honour for which we would be grate- 
ful, and which would do us effential ſervice ; it would 
enable ns officially to contradict the calumnies of our 
enemies reſpe&ing our ſeditious defigns. 

With what defign you quote Þ from the larger Cate- 
chiſm, the obligation of ſuperiors to ſee that the Sab- 
bath be obſerved by all thoſe under their charge, I am 
unable to diſcover.—Do you mean to charge us with 
the neglect of this duty in the caſe of our own children 
and ſervants, or to infinuate that we do not enjoin 
our people to ſanctify the Sabbath ? ? Or do you wiſn to : 
perſuade the world, that we think our civil fuperiors 
are too rigid in woe the Jaws ny" the obſer- 
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Fation of the Lord's day, and that they have no right 
to puniſh its open profanation? As for outſclves, we 


never dine with the patron, or any of the principal he- 
ritors on the afternoon of that day, nor amuſe ourſelves | 


in the evening at cards. As for our civil ſuperiors, we 

would rejoice to obſerve them enforcing the laws 
of the ſtate reſpecting the Sabbath with greater rigour; 
and will not begin to find fault with them, till they 
compel us or others to attend divine worſhip | on that 


day i in the e en 


Fou not only quote *, from the xxii. chapter of the | 


5 Confeſſion; the right of the magiſtrate to impoſe, and 
the duty of the ſubject to take a lawful oath, but you 
employ more than a page againſt us T i in proving the ab- 
ſolute neceſſity of oaths for the ends of criminal and ei- 
vil juſtice. Do you then mean firſt to make us Quak- 
ers, who plead conſcience in refuſing an oath; and then 


to miake Quakers on this account ſeditious ? Or do you 


wiſh to hold us up as atheiſtical perſons Who fear not 


an oath; and ought not therefore to be tolerated in any 


civilized coiintry ? Explain yourſelf: that we may know 


our opinion bf tlie extent of our weakneſs or wicked. 
14 We conſider ourſelves tilt as Burgher Seceders, 


| who plead for the lawfulneſs of at leaſt ane oath, and this 


too an oath which reſpects religion; and 1 have yet heard 
bf none of our miniſters' or people who have ſuffered 


their property to be loſt, or veins: to eſcape, oth de- 
clining to ſwear when lawfully called. 


In fine, it is ſomewhat rematkable that; notwithſtand- | 


ing your copious extracts from our ſtandards, you ſhould 
have omitted the only article in the whole larger Cate- 
chiſm at which any of us ſtartle: “ Sins forbidden in 


the ſecond commandment. are—tolerating a falſe reli- 


# Page 28. + Pages 40, 41. 
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gion.“ Did this omiſſion proceed from a recolle&ioff 
that your own ſentiments, in the year 1778, were looſer 
than our own, and in the moſt direct manner contradict- 
ed this part of the doctrine of thoſe © ſtandards which 
you yourſelf had ſubſcribed as the confeſſion of your 
faith, and which you were ſolemnly engaged to adhere 


to“? Your words are memorable. I print them in 


your own manner. Though every religion were 
enumerated which now exiſts, from the rifing to the ſet- 
ting ſun, THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION WILL TOLERATE 
THEM ALL, provided they teach no opinions which are de- 


Firudtive to the ſtate, or r dangerous to the ee mem- 
bers of it +.” 


It is equally remarkable that, Pan's there w was ſome-= 4 
thin g friendly tolawful government which you found even 
— mark the expreſſion, it is full of meaning—* even in the 
Solemn League and Covenantt,” you have overlooked the 
clauſe which has given us moſt uneaſineſs, and ought to 
give the government of our country moſt uneaſineſs with 
regard to rigid covenanters:—the obligation to © endeav- 
our, in like manner, without reſpect of perſons, the extir- 
pation of prelacy, &c. Were you afraid leſt the pro- 
duction of this paſſage might have diſeovered the true 
nature of our diſputes, and ſhewn our country that we 
incurred the diſpleaſure of our brethren, becauſe we re- 


fuſed to bind ourſelves to extirpate our rulers, many of | 


whom are Epiſcopalians, and becauſe we were pleaſed 


with the conſtitution of our . though it ſuffered 


us as a ſect to exiſt? 


| Tt were endleſs to remark all the low artifices which 


you employ, in order to provoke our country againſt us. 


* 


* Page 18. 
+ Porteous's doctrine of toleration, p. 1 ** 
} Page 33. 
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—Your literary blunders muſt of courſe be overlooked ; 

ſome of which are fo groſs that few Seceding miniſters 
could have fallen into them. I only inſtance in your 
celebrated alluſion to the Pantheon in F rance,” which, 
It ſeems, you imagine is the receptacle of men who are 
5 taken from their graves to be held up to infamy Ew 
whereas every one knows that a Pantheon is a place de- 
dicated to the honour of thoſe gods, heroes or men, whoſe 
bodies are depoſited, or whoſe ſtatues are erected in it. 
On ſuch proofs of ignoratice, however, I ſay no more. 
It might be deemed invidious to draw aſide the veil, and 
diſplay 1 Ignorance under an academical title: There are 
n even in the ſun. 

For a fimilar reaſon I muſt ve 0 over your OE re- 
maining remark on our Preamble. It is on the word 
ſuppreſi in our recommendation to bury the controverſy f. 
You intended it for wit; you was out of your element, 
and you produced only a miſerable quibble. | 

| Your remarks on our Synod's Addreſs to the people, 
are not entitled to more particular notice. This Addreſs 
deſerved, and from an honourable opponent would have 
obtained, very marked attention. It contains, not a few 
t cautious and ambiguous words ,“ but an open and un- 
ambiguous aſſertion of their loyalty, and an exhortation to 
their people to © perſevere in their loyal and dutiful ſub- 
jeQion ||” to their rulers ; and an authoriſed explanation of 
their meaning in the Preamble p. But, at the firſt you only 
throw a paſling ſneer of cant, and a parade of loyal - 
ty ;“ and of the ſecond you are as filent, as if you 
had not known that they had ever given any explanation 
of their meaning at all. Vou only charge the addreſs with 
soncealing, for ſome very ſiniſter reaſon, a minute which 


* Pages 3s, 36: 7; t Pages 53, 54 I Page 38. | 
| See Addreſs, page 10. 5 Addreſs paſſim. Page 52. 
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fome friend had pilfered for your benefit“; but which 
in fact had no relation to the buſineſs, as it had been pro- 


claimed through the Seceſſion twelve months before; 
and with attempting to circulate a may lie, en it 
had not the art to diſguiſe f. os x 
I cannot, however, diſmiſs 3 you befate I take "ny no- 
tice of three charges more which you bring againſt us, 
and endeayour to hold up to our country ina very ſeri- 
ous point of view. In the progreſs of this controverſy | 
we have not been uniform i in our expreſſions ; j our mea- 
ſures have been varied ; and it was introduced at a ee 


| critical period i in the hiſtory of Britain. 


Permit me firſt to pay due honour to your e | 
on the © terms in which the ſubject of Wis controverſy 
is expreſſed t. They are indeed the moſt ſplendid or- 
nament of your work. Your page gliſtens with Latin, 
and with Roman law. Vet, though it dazzles, it does 


not confound us. Some of us can ſmile at a ridiculous 
attempt to aſcertain the meaning of vulgar Engliſh phra- 


ſes by quotations from Latin authors; but we muſt 
frown on an attempt to confound the law of Britain, a 
free country, with the Roman law under the lower em- 
pire, and to ſubſtitute the Theodoſian code, the Pandects 
of Juſtinian, or the works of any Roman pe g in 8 


room of our common ſenſe. 


Mr Frazer, it ſeems, in his petition, had uſed the 
phraſe in regard to religion; our committee preferred 


reſpecting religion; ; the Synod, or their clerk, wrote, in 


matters M religion; a minority in our committee, more 
learned than their brethren, ſpake Latin, and ſaid circa 
ſacra. This is our crime. You condemn our Engliſh ; 
but, faithful to your ben that we © ſhould have pub- 


page 47, Flbid. | {Page 255 | 
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Liſhed, for the benefit of our people *,” and. ought to baue 
i condeſcended ſo far as to ſatisfy our congregations in 
_ this way t.“ you praiſe an attempt of the minority to e- 


dify them with Latin, and would have celebrated. our 


ora if we had heen equally condeſcending! 

| have been at ſome pains to learn whether than be 
any difference at all between the phraſes in regard te 
and reſbecting religion; but I have not ſucceeded: Dr 


Johnſton could give me no aſſiſtance. A ſhade of differ- 


ence Ioan diſoover between theſe and the two other 
phraſes, in matters of and in religion, under the lafl. of 


which we now hide our ſeditious heads + ; for the two 


former may refer to what is exterior to religion, though 
it regards, reſpects, or looks directly towards it, while 
the two latter ſeem to expreſs what ſomehow belongs 
to religion, is one of its matters, or is included in the 
idea of religion. Now, compare this with your circa 


ſacra: 4 The Confeſſion ſays on this ſubject, The civil | 


magiſtrate may not aſſume to himſelf the adminiſtration 
of the word and ſacraments, or the power of the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven ;* that is, they þ deny any 
power to the civil magiſtrate, circa ſacra . But what 
is this power circa ſacra, which you ſo pofitively deny 
him? I cannot tranſlate your favourite words more li- 


terally, than when J ſay, that it is a power about reli- 
gion, or things Jos It is loyal, then, to deny him 


* Page zt. 1 wid. fs bage 51. 18 
{ Is not the Doctor s they in this ſentence a complete match for the 
Synod's ſuch in the Preamble? They 'deny---who? the Confeffiori of 
Faith; or does he mean the theologians ?' or rather the Roman lawyers ? 


It. ſeems doubtful whether any ſentence in the Englich language can 


be ſo conſtructed as to comprehend more obſcurity and ambiguity than 
that which is referred to,” New Light examined, page 51. * The words 


are ſo completely encompaſſed with different meanir g, that he may at. 


any time give a convenient preference to whichſoever he pleaſes, *” Ibid: 
] Page 39. 
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power about religion, to ſuffer him to e no cp; 
reſpect to what ſurrounds, guards, and protects religion, 
at leaft if we ſpeak Latin; but it is, ſeditious and 
diſloyal to entertain even a doubt whether he have power 
in regard to, or reſpecting religion; that is, in things 
which are not merely about it, but which /o04 directly 
towards it / Nonſenſe, Sir, amuſes me, when it af- 
| fumes, as in your pamphlet, the grave airs of e 
and proceeds from learned lips. 

I always underſtood, Sir, that the a of acts 
gion were, in ſome meaſure, within the-magiſtrate's 
province; and I have been the leſs diſpoſed to allow him 
power, in reſpect to any matter connected with religion, 
the more cloſely and intimately the matter is related to 
it. In religion, I allow him no power; in matters of 
religion, I allow him a little; in what reſpects religion, 
or regards it, I allow him more; and circa ſacra, or 
about the externals of religion, I give him a great deal 
of power. Such are my ſentiments, and my diſtinctions, 
on this celebrated queſtion. But, Sir, you treat me 
cruelly. You diſconcert all my ideas. You give the 
civil magiſtrate none circa ſacra, or about religion; and 
you charge me with ſedition, becauſe I am diſpoſed to 
curtail his power in matters of, and to deny him all 
power in religion. Is it loyal in you to take from him 
by force a power which he poſſeſſes, and to compel him 
to accept a power which he has again and again decli- 

ned? 
3 readers will 3 me this trial of their patience. | 
I will not put it to a ſeverer trial by an examination of 
your res ſacre, your res religioſæ, and your res ſane *. 
Indeed I might have fallen before ſo bewitching a temp- 
tation, if you had put it in my power; but I have not 


* Page 38. 
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been able to diſcover in what manner you apply theſe 
_ UiſtinQtions of the Roman lawyers for the illuſtration of 
our words; and it is ſoon n to nne an el 
when I underſtand the objection. 
From the variety of m- which we has; em- 
Ee you proceed, under equal alarm, to the variety of 
ſhapes which the buſineſs has in its progreſs aſſumed *. 
Formerly you found ſedition lurking under every phraſe ; 
you now detect it under every meaſure which has been 
| propoſed, or abandoned; adopted, or rejected. You have 
indeed been well employed: For ſive long years you 
have ſat, like a ſpider in its duſty corner, watching 
the motions of the heedleſs flies, who ſported in a dan- 
gerous neighbourhood ; till, at laſt, you have entangled 
them in your web, and exulting rag the CONNERY 18. 
tives to your den. _ 

We acknowledge that we have changed our tuner 3 
but not ſo frequently as you have ſtated. The new for- 
mula and act of forbearance were not in reality two dif- 
ferent meaſures, but one: they were introduced, and diſ- 
miſſed in company. But what although we have ehanged 
them both? From firſt to laſt our meaſures were equally 
free of ſedition in the intention of the Sys and in the 
mode of propoſing and expreſſing them. Why then, 
you will ſay, did we not abide by one ſpecific meaſure ? 
Becauſe we had leſs than you ſuppoſe of that obſtinate 
perſeverance which accompanies the ſpirit of innova- 
tion ;“ and had nothing at all of that daring hardihood 
which General Aſſemblies diſplay in purſuing uniform- 
ly, and without change, or ſhadow' of change, aſyftem 
which alienates the affect ions of the people, and have 
rendered à Seeeſſion neceſſary. We wiſſied to pleaſe our 
people, as far as was conſiſtent with our own integrity; 


* Pages 45, 46. Sees Page 45. 
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1d bir we tory not as gained our objedt it is 
good that it was in our heart. 

Yet even in this change of formulas, the Generel A. 
ſembly ſet us the example. Their formulas followed 
not one another indeed with equal rapidity as ours; for 
the larger the body, the flower the motion; but 1 find. 
that in the courſe of a few years they had preciſely the 


fame number with us. In 1690 they had one formula; 
4 tiew one in 1694; another new one in 1711; and after 
all, the Aﬀembly 1917 ſeern to have entertained ſotne 


hope that this formula would ſoon give way to-a ſuceeſ- 
for “. ] find no fault with them: As you ſay, they were 
< altered by the authority which made the obligatory ,“ 
which, you k1»w, was not the cafe in our n!?! 

' Your laſt retreat is to “ the complexion of the 
times t; where you concentrate, before you con- 


a elude |}; the venom of your whole pamphlet. After up- 
braiding us with ingratitude for a toleration $ which you 


told us, in the year 1978, we did not enjoy F., you re- 


1 prefent us as having organized à ſyſtem of rebellion 


againſt the State. In the year 1795, on the 2d day of 
September of tliat melancholy year, when Britain was 
encompaſſed with danger of every kind, the Aſſociate 
Synod preſumed to appoint a Committee to review 
the queſtions of their Formula, and to bring in an over- 
ture for uniting their members in their fentiments re- 
ſpecting the power given,” not in the Britiſh Conſti⸗ 
tution, but . in our Confeſſion of faiths to the civil ma- 
giftrate i in matters of religion, and reſpecting the obliga- 


tion of our r national Covenants upon poſterity ** ve. Such 


* « __.Surh as is, ot ſhall be agreed to and approven by khe Aſſe Aﬀemvlie 
of this church.” Act x. Aſſembly 1717. 3 2 
+ Page 48. f Page 36. || Page 54. 85 $ Page 52. 
© See quotation at the bottom of page 44. 
: * Sce Proceedings, page 6. 
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is your noon of our ereaiongble fan Keen. 


it. 
In the year 19 * we dd, het at all times we bad 


liberty to do; what we were conſcious then, and are 


perſuaded ſtill, had no connection with politics; what 
was at any time lawful, and at no time could do our 
country harm — Harm! In that year we did what 


our country muſt: have wiſhed. We threw a religious 


queſtion among a people, whoſe whole attention was 
occupied by politics, and endeavoured, as far as our in- 
fluence reached, to divert them from dangerous ſpecu- 
lations, to a ſpeculation which, however ruinous it 
might in the event be to ourſelves in our profeſſional | 
character, might be ſalutary to our country. 

But you cannot forgive us for our injudicious choice 
of a period for ſuch diſeuſſions. For our ſakes, you 
load the Jear, not with its own infamy merely, but 
with the crimes, and calamities of preceding and follow- 
ing years. Your periods might ſtill have flowed, al- 
though you had crowded them with dates ; they would, 
at any rate, have gained in perſpicuity and accuracy 
what they loſt in ſtrength. How would they have read, 
if written thus: More than twelve months after Watt 
and Downie, two obſcure traitors, had been convicted 
of high treaſon, and almoſt three years before Ireland 
broke out into rebellion ; near the middle of a period of 
four years, during which, not only Horne Tooke and 
Thelwal were tried, and, whether innocent or not, were 
acquitted by a jury of their country, but his Majefty's 
arms were not uniformly ſucceſsful, -.- then the Aﬀoci- 
ate Synod dared to ſay, that in order to ſhew themſelves 


5 grateful for the toleration which they enjoy, they muſt 
no longer be in their principles intolerant ; and that, to 
gemouſtrate their loyalty, they muſt · no longer condemn 


[14] 
thoſe aQs of the Legiſlature, by which, as a religious 
ſociety, they are permitted to exiſt. | | 
The paragraph to which I have alluded has particular. 
ly caught my attention. It is perhaps the beſt compo- 
| Ted, and is heyond queſtion the moſt illiberal and wicked 
in your whole pamphlet. Suffer me to make a ſecond 
attempt to imitate it: How much was it to the ho- 
nour of this Synod, that they came forward in April 
1798, to addreſs their Sovereign, and for this purpoſe 
fuſpended the whole of the buſineſs for which they 
had met. At that time, the minds of the loyal part of 
the community, were more agitated than in any former 
period of our hiſtory. The enemies of our peace and 
liberty, not long before, had employed the very bulwark / 
of our country as the engine of our deſtruction; and now 
were exciting revolution at home by a moſt formidable 
combination, while abroad they were buſied in a deſpe- 
rate attempt to diſmemher the empire. Our fleets, 
which had become the terror of the people whcm they 
had been accuſtomed to defend, had indeed returned ta 
their duty; but Ireland had erected the ſtandard of re- 
| bellion. The preſent grand Conſul of France was em- 
barking to deprive us of our poſſeſſions in the eaſt. So- 
Cieties of united Iriſnmen were producing ſocieties of © 
united Scotchmen “, and of united Engliſhmen, leagued 
together to dethrone our King, to deſtroy pur Parliament, 


* It is a curious fact, that in the ſearch that was made in the town of 
Dunfermline for evidence againſt this ſecret cabal, a paper was foand in 
the houſe of one, who I underſtand, has ſince fled the country, which at firſt 
was ſuppoſed to refer to their plans. It turned out to be a bond to ſtand 
| by one another in oppoſing the Aſſociate Synod. In Fife, the paper was 
known by the name of the Miln-a-thort covenant. It ſeems that it is poſ. 
ſible for meaſures of oppoſition to the government, and to the Aſſociate 
Synod, to be conducted by the ſame perſons, and communicated through 
the ſame channels, | 55 
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to overthrow our conſtitution, to plunder the wealthy, and 
to murder the active citizens. In a word, ſedition and 
treaſon were walking about at noon-day. When our 
country was in theſe circumſtances ; when our govern 
ment knew not to which hand to turn, neceſſity ſo ur- 
gent preſſing them on every ſide; when they were ig- 
norant of the extent of the plot, and knew not whom to 


_ truſt, Iruen the Aſſociate Burgher Synod, unſolicited, 


 impelled by the pure ſentiment of loyalty, and by deteſ- 
tation of rebellion and revolution, ſeized with eagerneſs 
the very firſt opportunity of addreſſing the throne, and 
aſſuring their gracious Sovereign of their dutiful and 
unſhaken attachment to his perſon and government; then 
that Synod whom Dr Porteons has dared to repreſent as 
a Synod of traitors, unanimouſly, though diſconraged by 
a former unſucceſsful attempt to preſent an addreſs to 
the throne, and though ſolitary in ſuch attempts among 
Scotch Preſbyterian diſſenters, did what little lay within 
their power, to ſtrengthen the hands of government in a 
moment of peculiar trial and diſtreſs. Was not this an 
att of loyalty of which they have no reaſon to bluſh ; 
and for which none but enemies to their country will 
dare to ſneer at them? Was not this a proof that they 


had not degenerated from the tried loyalty of the firſt 


| Seceders, and that their characters as dutiful ſubjects can 


be reviled only by the foul breath of enyy, or the male- 


volent ſpirit of bigotry ? And now, when, by the mercy 
of God, and his bleſſing on the energy of government; 
now, when alarm has ceaſed, when the arm of rebellion 


has been broken, when ſedition only ſculks in corners, 


when our fleets are loyal and triumphant, when the de- 
ſigns of our enemies have been fruſtrated, and their gi- 
gantic power diminiſhed, now this Doctor will whine the 


ſong of loyalty, and yet calumniate a people who, like a 


j 
| 
| 
| 
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faithful band, clung round the throne and the conſtitu - 
tion, in the day of their moſt imminent danger.“ 
Lou ſee that, were I to imitate your ſtyle and man- 
ner, I could make a parade, of loyalty” in behalf of 
the Aſſociate Synod, as pompous as you have made 
againſt them. But I difdain it. In addreſſing their So- 
verei gn at that eritical period, they only did their duty; 
they only expreſſed the genuine feelings of their heart; 
they only acted agreeably to thoſe ſentimerits with 
which they have been uniformly inſpired, of love to their 
king, of veneration for the conſtitution, of gratitude for 
the many civil and religious privileges which, under the 
Preſent government, they enjoy, and of deteſtation of 
revolution and anarchy. Has ever one Wededing mini- 
ſter been charged with ſeditious practices, during this 
whole period of alarm? Or if perhaps one ſolitary indi- 
vidual has been for a moment ſuſpected, is he now one 
of their members? or has his patriotiſin driven him 


from their communion ? Yet had even every twentieth _ 


man among. the members of our Synod been not only 
charged with ſedition, but tried, condemned and incar- 
cerated as ſeditious, it would have been illiberal and un- 
juſt to implicate the whole body in the crimes of the 
few. It would militate with equal force againſt ' the 
Eſtabliſhed Preſbytery of Glaſgow, which is compoſed 
of clergymen of known loyalty, and r Sons e 
as one of its members. 

Sir, I am but a young man compared win you ; 
yet permit me, before J conclude, to give you one ad- 
vice. If you be that real friend to your king and the con- 

ſtitution which you profeſs, never hereafter attempt to 
ſerve them, either by going out of your proper ſphere, 
or by bringing charges of diſloyalty againſt thoſe who 
are, in every reſpect, as good citizens as yourſelf. You 
may pleaſe yourſelf with the idea that, in thus collecting 


nl 


and 4 publiſhing. the ſuſpicions of your own mid, you 
are recommending yourſelf to thoſe in power, and doing 


eſſential ſervice to your country. But in fact you do it, 


as well as. yourſelf, extenſive and ſerious injury. The 


more your charges obtain credit, the greater is the inju- 
ry you do; for if you once deprive men of their repu- 


tation, you take from them one principal guard of their 


virtue; and the reſiſtance to temptation: is commonly 


weak when there is no character to be loſt by compli- 
ance, And ſhould you ſucceed in perſuading the world 
that the Burgher | Seceſſion are a body of ſeditious men, 
you would not only ſour their tempers againſt a country 
which is unjuſt to them, but would take away almoſt 
every worldly motive to continue the loyal and dutiful 
people which they have beretofore been. I ſpeak not 
thus from any diffidence in my brethren, but from what 
I know of human nature. I am perſuaded that their 


loyalty is founded on the fear of God more than on the 
fear of man, and that they are faithful from conſcience ' 


rather than from prudence. Beſides, calumny, though 
it ſhould obtain credit for a moment, will ſoon be de- 
tected, and recoil on him who uttered it. The lip of 
truth ſhall be eſtabliſhed for ever ; but a lying tongue 
is but for a moment.” Enlightened rulers will not ſuf- 
fer themſelves to be long miſled; truth will ſooner or 
later reach their ears; and after they have diſcovered 
the impoſition, they will deſpiſe the impoſtor. The 
jackal, who hunts for the lion, may at length become ſo 


troubleſome by his yelping, as to be treated with an in- 
dignity, which I muſt not name, by the royal beaſt, oe”; 


filenced for ever by a ſtroke of his paw. 

I have treated you with freedom, perhaps with aſpe- 
rity ; but when I meet with a fair and honourable ad- 
verſary, I promiſe him very different uſage. This is 


my apology : You have attacked the religion, the loy- | 
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1 the common "A of my Wees add my elf 
You have attempted to ruin us, our families and our 
flocks; to deprive us of character, of liberty, yea of 
life How could I ſpeak ſmoothly to ſuch a man? 8 
When I ſaw the title of your pamphlet, I pronounced 
-on its merit. I was never yet miſtaken in my conclu- 
fion, 'that when an adverſary, or his ſentiments, are 
nick-named in-the title page, what follows it is low ond - 


contemptible ſtuff. e r 
fg 


THE END. 
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